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dcca- | Still. that smile 
y | gentle, happy 


by in the 
“ To'die is gain.” 


“dear unite hersclf; and, at the appointed 
spirit to 


mpraved by the vo as wag anticipated 
Three brief months 
her arrival at Corisco, and. in connec- 
myjssion 


end 


mony to the covenan of her 
ascended Lord, and reflécting much glory on 
the riches of his sovereign grace. en 
the kind family with whom she boarded 


‘were assembled in her dying chamber, lift- 


ing her hands, she looked upon them all 
and said, “I thank you for ail your kind- 
ness tome. I ‘want you all to meet me in 
heaven, if I go there.” The aged father 
then read to her the hymn, 

“Vital spark of heavenly flame.” 
When he had finished the last three lines, 

ur wings; I mount, I fly. 
_.Q grave! where is thy victory? 

0 Seath! where is thy sting?” 
‘turning to the family, and especially to one 

rad ding bat as she 
had reason to believe) a true disciple, she 


resumed the sentiment, and said, with sweet- 
est emphasis, “There is no sting! there is 


Miss E——, there is no sting !”” 


no sting! 
n » an 


She then requested the hym 


searched, first generally, and then in the 
~§ndex, for some special hymn; not finding 
‘it in one book, she search 


for it in another. 
hen asked, “‘ What hymn do you wish to 


find?” she replied,. 


“Q could I speak the matchless worth!” 


It not being found in any of the hymn books | 
present, she said, ‘Then never mind; turn 


to 
*Plunged in a gulf of dark despair,’ 
;and read that to me.” 


Upon her own in- 
quiry, her physician informed her that she 
would not probably linger longer than the 


to her husband, she then said, 
ae ing er hus , she then said, 


k God for me that I shall not linger 
long.” To Mr. E——, the kind minister 
in atten inquiring as to her hopes, 
she replied, “‘I have not an assurance, but 
that sustains me ;” 


of this? Sometimes I am impatient to go; 
but I feel also a delightful willingness to 
suffer, if it be God’s will.” Following upon 
this, with the most wonderful serenity and 
minuteness, she made a distribution to dif- 


portions of the word of God, 
elevating hymns were read 
and sung for her, being interspersed through- 
out her dying, moments, to most or all of 
which she feelingly responded. 

‘these were Romans viii. John xiv. and these 
sweet hymns, so genial to a heaven-born 
: 


“There is a land of pure delight ;” 


“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord!” 
’ But her end was speedily approaching, 
her sands of life were almost run, and 
‘the candle burning but dimly in its socket. 


‘Bhe turned to her husband and said, “I'am 


suffering intensely ;” and soon clasping her 
hands, and folding them meekly over her 
‘bosom, and in the midst of enesy much 
pain, she exclaimed, “In his own good 
These were ex- 
ressions, her responses ing in 
Pails a motions of the head: What fol- 
lowed, those only who were present ate 
ileged to remember; it can never be 
Our ‘sister bad approached too 
ear to heaven to be itted to return 
tell us of thoge beatific visions which 
were poured ‘into her soul. 


"Hitherto bespoke only 


‘peace; but in an instant, as though a beam 
sumed a glow of riptgre. Her wholé face was 
Heavenly radiance; shone as 
it had been ‘the’ face” ofith anzel ;” the 
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iffiams, ' 

‘the ‘prospect brightens?” She 

He then repented — 
where Motes stood, 


| ’ ore her, that she woul 

} nea ide, she cast upon 
er such.a look of love and melting tender- 


.| ness, mingled with the gentlest of rebukes, 


as can never forgotten. Her expression 
nésded nd interpreter ; it was written with 4 
“it pointed heavenward, and said, 
“ Despoud no longer; hope, my sister, be- 
lieve, fejoice in Jeans; he cannot, will not 
fail thee.” And thus, without a stru 
in a. few. brief moments more, and wearing 
of heavenly radiance, her 
rit entered into rest. So 
ntly did she fall asleep, that we could not 
mark the moment when, no more with us, 
had gone to be with Jesus. “Precious 
sight of the Lord is the death _- his 


| For the Presbyterian. 

The Presbyterian Historical Society. 
the United States, and 
of the congregations meeting 


The Presbyterian Historical Society was 
organized a few years since, with the design 
of collecting a library with special reference 
to the preservation and diffusion of informa- 
tion relating to the civil, religious, and 
literary history of the various Presbyterian 
denominations in the United States. To 
every Presbyterian this ought to be a sub- 
ject enlisting his earnest sympathies and 
zealous co-operation. A library of the cha- 
racter contemplated, will be of incalculable 
advantage in promoting the objects for which 
‘the Society was organized, and every one is 
therefore appealed to for help in carryin 
‘out successfully its laudable designs. 
Presbyterian minister, elder, and member 
sof these different churches, and the mem- 
bers of . the 
‘with, is earnestly requested to lend assist- 
ance. in collecting and transmitting every 
thing, old and new sermons, addresses, 
pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, letters, 
Pooks, portraits, or any relics of the kind, 
that may throw light upon the history of 
“the Church. ‘In short, copies of all works 
‘coming under the above description, past, 
présent, or future, great or small, in manu- 
‘soript, in print, and both, are urgently so- 
licited. Let no one be prevented giving 
their assistance from the consideration that 
it appears “‘insignificant or useless. By a 
combination of apparent trifles, the most 
happy, and sometimes the most important 
results are secuted.” Brethren, aid us. 


Presbyterians, 12mo, from the author, the 
Rev. L. W. Cheeseman, D.D. The Laws 
of the Ancient Hebrews, 8vo, from the au- 
thor, the Rev. E. C. Wines, D. D. The 
Great Apostacy, 18mo. The Vindication, 
12mo. e Religious Farmer, 2 volumes, 
8vo. The Educator, 4to. Eight pamphlets, 
sermons, and inaugural addresses, 8vo, from 
the Rev. George Junkin, D.D. A file of 
the Presbyterian, from the beginning to 
1840, from Mrs. Martha r, Martins- 
burg, Virginia. A History of the Presby- 
terian Church, Madison, Se Jersey, by 
the pastor, the Rev. Samuel L. Tuttle, 
12mo, from the author. Historical Dis- 
courses relating to the First Presbyterian 
Church in Newark, New Jersey, by Jona- 
than F. Stearns, D.D., 8vo, from the au- 
thor. A-bundle of old and valuable pamph- 
lets, from the Rev. 8. D. Campbell, Knox 
Hill, Florida. Also, a large box of pamph- 
lets, and one of religious newspapers, from 
unknown sources. 
S. Aenew, Librarian. 


For the Presbyterian. 
GEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 


Messrs. Editors—It has of late years, as 
ou know, become customary for geologists, 
th Infidel and Christian, to explain the 
various phenomena exhibited in the struc- 
ture of the earth, by assigning to its creation 
a date much earlier than the Mosaic record, 
literally interpreted, would authorize. 
An old fashioned reader of the Bible, 
with whom “i is written,” answers every 
doubt, is sadly perplexed when he sees— 


«¢ Men drill and bore the solid earth, 
And from the strata there construct a register, 
By which they prove that He who made it, 

_ Aad revealed its date to Moses— 
Was mistaken in its age.’’ 


In thinking over this a a lately, some 
points struck me which I had never before 
noticed, and on which I should like to have 
the opinion of those whose learning and 
observation may enable them to throw light 
upon a subject which has been a cause of 
perplexity to many minds. 

Many (even Christian) geologists* say 
that the six days of creation so distinctly 
marked out in the Ist chapter of Genesis, 
were not literal days of twenty-four hours 
duration, but where six periods of time, each 
probably a thousand years in length. 

Now, I wish to ask the Hebrew scholar, 
does the word translated day in the 5th, 8th, 


‘18th, 19th, 23d, and 31st verses of the Ist 


chapter of Genesis differ in any respect from 
the same word in the 2d chapter, 2d verse, 
where the seventh day is mentioned? 

If not, this difficulty ocours to my mind : 
if the six days of creation were not literal 
days, the seventh. day must have been of 
equal duration, so that I see no way to avoid 
the absurd conclusion, that as Adam was 
created on the sixth day (or period of time) 


and rested on the seventh day (or period of 


time)—so on the commencement of a new 
week, when he:was put“ into the garden to 


dress and to keep it,” he must have been 


about -a thousand years old! 
And further, the fourth commandment 


says, in lap the most plain and une- 
rey: “Six days shalt thou labour and 
all thy work, for in siz days the Lord 


‘made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 


in them is, and rested the seventh day.” 

It is very evident that the writer of the 
first two books of the Bible considered the 
days of creation as literal days of twenty- 
four hours duration. 

‘tosuitits own views ? 


0 Ala guswer to these queries in the columns 


will gratif 
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is an exception. He clearly, and 

t ease and cn, reconciles the 
ef science, with 
eoreation. Why are 


the investi 


his views on this subject never noticed 
cotemporary geologists? = 


gations connected there- | 
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“Por the Pxpsbyterian. 
“LAYING A CORNER-STONE. 


__ Messrs. Editore—On Monday, the 18th 
of June, the corner-stone was laid of a Pres- 
ian church edifice, which is in process 
erection in the village of Hope, Warren 
county, New Jersey, and within the bounds 
of the Presbytery of Newton. Several 
members of Presbytery were present, and 
in connection with the religious exercises, 
addreases iate to the occasion, and of 
a highly interesting character, were made 
by: Dr. H. N. Wilson of Hackettstown, and 
the Rev. Mr. Barrett of Newton. 

The village of Hope is pleasantly situated 
near the foot of the Jenny Jump Moun- 
tain, aid contains a population of about 
four hundred. A little more than a year 
ago a church was organized there. The 
membership is small, and there are man 
difficulties to contend with in connection wit 
the enterprise, but the attendance upon the 
stated means of grace has been encouraging, 
and we have, upon the whole reason “‘to thank 
God and take courage.” There is abundance 
of material in the surrounding community 
unreached by other evangelical denomina- 
tions, out of which, under the outpouring of 
the Spirit of God, to build up a flourishing lit- 
tle church. A Presbyterian church is needed 
there, and very much, we think, has been 
lost by the ground not having been occu- 
pied many years But we must now 
do what we can to “redeem the time.” 

The church building is under contract, 
and will be finished in a very few months. 
When this is done, and it is paid for, a 
great deal will have been accomplished. It 
is expected that the cost of the building, 
finished, (including the price of the lot) 
will not fall short of two thousand six hun- 


dred dollars. The ter part of this has 
already been subscribed, but nearly a thou- 
sand dollars will yet be needed, in order to 


leave the church free from debt. A part of 
this can be raised in the vicinity. But we 
must yet ask aid from several of the older 
and wealthier churches, as we have been 
authorized by Presbytery to do within its 
bounds. We gratefully acknowledge the 
aid we have already received from the church- 
es of Belvidere, Hackettstown, and Wash- 
ington, especially the very liberal subscrip- 
tion from the church of Belvidere. R. 


For the Presbyterian, 
BOARD OF “DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


Abstract of the Report of the Board of Domestic 
to Assembly 


Missions, the 

in Nasheille, May, 1855. 

In presenting to the General Assembly their 
fifty-third Annual Report, the Board of Mis- 
sions desire, first of all, to express their gra- 
titude to Almighty God for the degree of suc- 
cess with which it has pleased him to crown 
their efforts in the prosecution of the — 
work assigned them. The past year has been 
one of great pecuniary pressure and commer- 
cial embarrassment throughout our country; 
and yet with the balance ghia ers | in 
hand atthe date of our last report, and the 
liberal contributions of many of the friends of 
the cause, we have, by the blessing of God, 
been enabled to get through the year without 
difficulty. 

The salaries of our missionaries have not 
been reduced, but augmented; and all of them 
have been promptly and fully paid, so far as 
they have reported. The appointments recom- 
mended by the Presbyteries have, with ve 
few Gactphons, been promptly made, and the 
amount recommended towards their support, 
appropriated by the Board. The number of 
missionaries has been slightly increased—our 
former missionary ground maintained, and va- 
rious new fields explored and occupied. The 
receipts have, in the aggregate, been less, in 
consequence of the monetary difficulties already 
alluded to; but in the field under the care of 
the Eastern Executive Committee, the contri- 
butions have Feen slightly augmented. From 
the reports of our missionaries, it affords us the 
greatest pleasure to say, that we have reason 
to believe that God has graciously visited many 
of their churches with the y sree outpouring 
of his Spirit, and that the labours of nearly 
all of them have not been without tokens of 
the Divine favour, in the edification of God’s 
— and the conversion and salvation of 
80 


Or Missions. 

Statistical Details.—The number of mission- 
aries in commission, April 1, 1854, was 340, to 
which have been added, to April 1, 1855, 185, 
making the whole number 525, being more by 
2 than in the year previous. 

The number of churches and missionary sta- 
tions, wholly or in part supplied, oy far as re- 
ported,) by our missionaries, is 819. 
<n number of newly organized churches, is 


The number of admissions on examination 
is 1778, and on certificate 1568, making a to- 
tal of admissions of 3346. 

The number in communion with churches 
connected with the Board is 20,412. 

The number of Sabbath-schools is 305; of 
teachers, 2350; and of scholars, 14,548. (In 
this Report the Board have omitted all Union 
Schools, and have included only those which 
are Presbyterian or denominational.) 

The number of baptisms is 2125. 

And the numberof houses of worship erected 
or finished is 51. 

Of the 525 missionaries who have been in 
commission during the year, 179 have sent in 
no special report for the Assembly, more than 
one-third of the whole number; consequently 
we must increase all the returns one-third, to 
make them correct. 

A jations.—The appropriations made 
to our missionaries, from April 1, 1854, to 
April 1, 1855, have been, at the office in Phi- 
ladelphia, $48,735.42, and at the office in Louis- 
ville, $25,759; making a total of $74,494.42. 

The appropriations made from April 1, 1853, 
to April 1, 1854, were, at the office in Phila- 
delphia, $42,547.50, and at the office in Louis- 


| ville, $32,874.42; making a total of $75,421.92. 


From this statement it appears that the a 
propriations made at the office in Philadelphia 
exceeded those made the year before, $6187.92, 
and at the office in Louisville they were less by 
$7115.42; thus making the total appropria- 


tions this year less than the year preceding, 
by $927.50. 
For the purpose of further comparison we 


may state, that the pemraymations made from 
April 1, 1852, to April 1, 1853, were, at the 
office in Philadelphia, $35,273.58, and at the 
office in Louisville, $21,637.50; making a total 
of $56,911.08. 

From this statement it appears that the a 
propriations made at the office in Philadelphia 
exceeded those made two ~— before $13,461 
84, and at the office in Louisville $4121.50; 
thus making the total excess of appropriations 
this year above those made from April 1, 1852, 
to April 1, 1853, $17,583.34. 

Receipts.—The total amount of receipts from 
all sources, from April 1, 1854, to April 1, 
1855, is $71,834.47, to which add balances on 
hand in the different Treasuries, April 1, 1854, 
$22,654.58; making the available resources of 
the Board during the year, $94,489.05. 

The amount paid out at the different Trea- 
suries for the same time, is $78,944.76, leaving 
an available balance in all the Treasuries on 
the Ist of April, 1855, of $15,544.29. The 
amount due the missionaries at the same date 
was $10,004.59, leaving an unexpended bal- 

gate receip ve en ot, as 
Pte the preceding year, $3373.33. 
The falling off has “en in individual or spe- 
cial donations and legacies $2827.03, and in 
the contributions of the churches $546.30; ow- 
ing no doubt to the pecuniary pressure and 
commercial embarrassment throughout our 
country during the past year. While the re- 
ceipts at the office in Philadelphia, including 
the Presbyterial Treasuries, were | by 
$1958.76, the receipts at the office in Louisville 
show a falling off of $5332.09. The wants of 


the Western Executive Committee were, how- 
ever, fully met. Drafts by that Committee 
“wpon the at Philadelphia, during the 


year, to the amount. of $13,091, ee} 
ing, 
were promptly paid, and repeated fustructio 
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the Board 4 that Committee, not to ace 
their appropriations to the missionaries, fior 
to defer yment of their salaries, but to 
draw promptly and upon the Treasury 
at Philadelphia, whenever their funds were 
insufficient to meet their liabilities. 

The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of 
April, 1855, is less by $7110.29, than the 
amount which was in hand on the 
Ist of April, 1854, This in connection with 
the fact that at the close of the fiscal year, the 
amount due the missionaries was $10,004.59, 
shows the indispensable creep Pin enlarged 
contributions by the friends of the cause, and 
the imperative duty of increased caution on 
the of Presbyteries in recommending, and 
the Board in granting future appropriations. 
it that, unless the resources 
of the are ted, they will not be 
able to continue mugh beyond this year, their 
present scale of appropriations without in- 
volving themselves in debt; and as the ap- 
pointments are generally made for twelve 
months, if the current receipts are not in- 
creased as the year afivances, retrenchment 
must commence before the termination of the 
year, if adebt is to be avoided during the year 
and enlargement of the Church. 

einforcements 

Be the year, the Board have established 
new missions in several of the larger cities in 
the East and West, and in various smaller 
towns and rural districts. They have also, 
to the extent of their ability, re-enforced our 
missionaries in the newer States and Terri- 
tories. Three additional missionaries have 
been sent to Texas, and one to California. 
Arrangements have been made to send two 
missionaries to Kansas, and one to Nebraska. 
One has been commissioned to Minnesota; and 
arrangements are in progress to send three or 
four additional missionaries to California. The 
Board would also state that, during the year, 
thirty-six of our missionaries have been com- 
missioned and employed as itinerants. The 
greater part of our missionaries perform more 
or less of such service; but the number above 
mentioned are either wholly, or almost entirely 
employed as itinerants. 

State of our Missions.—From the reports of 
our missionaries, we have reason to believe 
that their labours have been generally pros- 
pered of God. Many of them report unusual 
progress; and not a few of them tell us of the 
special visitations of the Holy Spirit, by which 
the graces of God’s people have been revived, 
and many souls converted. Some of the revi- 
vals reported to us during the past year, have 
been powerful and extensive, and their fruits 
exceedingly precious. 

Clothing.—Clothing valued at $9137.40 has 


been received during the year, and distributed 


among the missionaries who needed it. Of tais 
amount, $6150.18 were received at the office 
in Philadelphia; $2107.34 at the office in Louis- 
ville; and $879.88 at the Depot in Pittsburgh. 
From the letters of the missionaries acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the clothing sent, we 
have no doubt that it has been very grate- 
fully received, and that it has added very 
much to their health and comfort. Our 
friends, however, are cautioned against per- 
mitting their donations of clothing (which are 
never deducted from the salaries of the mis- 
sionaries) to interfere with their cash contri- 
butions to the Board. 


Caurcn ExrTension. 


The balance of the Church Extension Fund, 
on the lst of April, 1854, was $6332.17. 

The receipts from April 1, 1854, to April 1, 
1855, were, from individuals, $1669.24, and 
from churches, $3577.24; making the receipts 
$5246.48 ; which, added to the amount in hand 
on April 1, 1854, make a total of $11,578.65. 
The appropriations paid from April 1, 1854, to 
April 1, 1855, amount to $7405.55, which leaves 
a balance in the Treasury, April 1, 1855, of 
$4173.10. There are, however, unpaid a 
propriations, amounting to $5840 which would 
more than consume this balance, and leave the 
Church Extension Fund in debt, $1666.90. 

Appropriatiotis havé been made, during the 
year, to forty-six churches, scattered over twen- 
ty-four Synods, and within the bounds of thirty- 
seven Presbyteries. 

Forty-nine churches have been finished dur- 
ing the year, and have received their respec- 
tive appropriations. 

For the purpose of comparison, we state, 
that the receipts for Church Extension from 
the Ist of April, 1853, to the lst of April, 
1854, were as follows:—From individuals, 
$3211.93, and from churches, $3086.16; mak- 
ing a total of $6298.09. From this it appears 
that the receipts this year were $1051.61 less 
than the year preceding. The number of 
churches which were finished last year, and 
which received their appropriations, was thir- 
ty-five; the number this year, was forty-nine, 
being fourteen more than the year previous. 

As it may he desirable to know the gross 
amount that has been received from the com- 
mencement of the Church Extension Fund, we 
add the following statement. Cash received 
for Church Extension, from July 20, 1844, 
to April 1, 1855—from individuals, $47711.27, 
and from churches, $20,832.79 ; making a to- 
tal of $68,544.06. The whole number of 
churches which have received appropriations, 
during this period, is 382, and these are scat- 
tered over every section of our Church. ; 

Objects of the Board.—The objects of the 
Board of Missions are two-fold; 

1. To supply vacant churches and assist 
rs and feeble congregations in the support 
tors. 

. To extend the boundaries of the Church, 
by employing ministers to preach the gospel, 
organize new congregations, and form churches 
in the hitherto neglected and waste places of 
our country. 

Hundreds of our churches are so weak and 
feeble, that it would be impossible for them 
to maintain their pastors without aid from 
others. Besides these weak congregations, 
there were no less than six bandeal ond nine 
ty-six churches, connected with our denomi- 
nation, which were reported to the last Gen- 
eral Assembly as vacant; that is, without pas- 
tors or stated supplies. And in addition to 
both these classes of weak and vacant churches, 
there are thousands of places scattered through- 
out our widely neato country, which are 
destitute of evangelical ministers, and which 
must be supplied, if supplied at all, by those 
who already enjoy and appreciate the bless- 
ings of the gospel. How immensely important 
itis, that these spiritual destitutions should 
be adequately and speedily supplied! 

Demand for Missionaries.—The Board con- 
tinues to receive the most earnest and affect- 
ing appeals for missionary aid. From the 
North and the South, from the East and the 
West, the Macedonia cry is raised, ‘* Come 
over and help us!” 
describe their spiritual wants, how urgently 
and imploringly do they entreat us to supply 
them with the priceless blessing of an evan- 
gelical, intelligent, and faithful ministry! 

Progress made by our Church in the Mission- 
ary Work.—In 1828, the year of the re-organ- 
ization of the Board, there were but thirty- 
a missionaries, and an income of $2400 
only. 

In 1840, two years after the division of the 
Church, and when the parts were fairly separa- 
ted, there were 256 missionaries, and an in- 
come of $40,734. : 

In 1855, the number of missionaries em- 
a> was 525, and the income $71,666.03. 

ince the re-o ization of the Board, we 
have increased 12 Synods, 56 Presbyteries, 
918 ministers, 1008 churches, and 79,096 mem- 
bes. Since 1840, two years after the division 
of the Church, we have increased 11 Synods, 
51 Presbyteries, 588 ministers, 1303 churches, 
and 98,821 members. 

The number of Evangelical Ministers in this 
land is more than keeping pace with the popu- 
lation of this country. Its ministers in twenty- 
two years have increased 175 per cent. wh 
its population has increased but 88 per cent. 
Our own branch of the Church has no reason 
to be discouraged, In the period of the most 
rapid growth of our population, the number 
of our ministers and licentiates has gained 

nd yet, so rapidly is our branch of the 
Charch extending, that it has been found im- 
practicable to supply the demand for Presby- 
terian ministers. 

Salaries of Missionaries.—N otwithstandin 
the ge. falling off in the current receipts o 
the in the West, and the fact that the 
current receipts in the East but little more 
than held their own, the Board, during the 
past year, not only en the advanced 
average appropriations to missionaries of 
the receding, but actually increased 
them $10.37. 


Within the last two years the Board has in- 
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Ah! how sadly do they’ 


hed ativanced p ionately, our mission- 
aries would have been much more comfortably 
supported. But while the Board has increased 
thei¥ @ppropriations 23 per cent., their people 


have #d vanced only 13} per cent. 
Need of Funds.—In view of the present state 
of our Treasury and the tly increased de- 


mands which will be made upon the Board 
during this year, will not the churches more 
genetally and liberally contribute to this vitally 
im t cause? 

t now rests with our people to say, whether 
the Brord of Missions shall be able to sustain 
the missions which they now have, and go 
forward in establishing others where they are 
Ro urgent needed, or whether they shall be 
compe! to refuse new appointments, and 
actually reduce the number and compensation 
of the missionaries now employed. Without 
an inorease of funds, this latter alternative is 
unavoidable! 

The Board have still to t that more 
than one-half of our churches contribute no- 
thing to this cause! Will not every church, 
during this year, contribute something? 

and receiving aid.— 
. jn the present state of the Treasury and the 
largé Gybilities which the Board have assumed, 
it is Mdispensable that more than ordinary 
care #hould be taken that no unnecessary ap- 
propriation be recommended by the Presbyte- 
ries, and no one of greater amount than is 
absolutely needed. 

No church should apply for aid from the 
Missionary Fund who could do without it, nor 
should any apply for more than is absolutel 

isite. Every church should do as muc 
as they can for the support of the gospel 
among themselves, and should endeavour to 
become, as fast and as fully as practicable, a 
self-sustaining and contributing church. 

Duties of Missionaries.—Every missionary 
shoald send in an Annual Statistical Report. 
Last year, no less than 179 neglected this im- 
portant duty—more than one-third of the 
whole number who were in commission. 

The.Board would also call the attention of 
the missionaries under the care of the Western 
Executive Commttee to the rule which re- 
quires them to send quarterly reports to the 
office in Philadelphia, as well as duplicates to 
the office in Louisville. 

It is the duty of all our missionaries to 
afford their people an opportunity to contribute 
to the Missionary Fund of the Church, and to 
use their best endeavours to induce them to 
give according to their ability. 

Change of the fiscal year.—The Board have 
found it necessary to resolve that, hereafter, 
their fiscal year shall terminate at the same 
time that their missionary year now ends. 
Herewofore, while the missionary reports were 
made up to the lst of March, the cash accounts 
were not closed until the lst of April. Here- 
after, the fiscal year will terminate on the lst 
of March; so that the missionary reports and 
the pecuniary accounts will be made up to the 
same date. 

Conclusion.—The Report concludes with an 
earnest appeal to Christians to pray more for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, in order that 
the resources and usefulness of the Board may 
be increased. 


Close of the Scottish Assemblies, 


The Established Church Assembly held 
its last session on Tuesday, when the Mod- 
erator delivered a closing address. Advert- 
ing to the lowering aspect o. the times, he 
spoke especially of the contest which must 
be waged with Popery, and its twin Pusey- 
ism, and with the nascent or fully developed 
poison of Germanism. Among ‘other dan- 
gers, he adverted to the efforts now making 
to remove the Church’s control over the 
pandchia) schools. In reference to encour- 
‘agement, he dwelt on the eradication of 
party feeling from the councils of the 
Church. The wranglings of former days 
were things now well nighunknown. The ad- 
dress was wound up with observations and 
exhortations of a practical character. The 
Assembly of the Free Church also broke up 
on Tuesday. On that day it was resolved to 
petition Parliament against the bill for legaliz- 
ing marriages with a deceased wife’s sister. 
The Committee on Popery reported that Gov- 
ernment has been memorialized, and minis- 
ters corresponded with whenever it seemed 
necessary. Popery had been exerting all its 
subtlety in Scotland, but it was encourag- 
ing to know that the friends of the Bible 
had betaken themselves to prayer. A pe- 
tition should be forwarded to Parliament 
against the endowment of Maynooth, and of 
Popish chaplains in gaols. These recom- 
mendations were adopted. After the trans- 
action of routine business, the Assembly 
adjourned to the 22d of May, 1856. The 
ministers and elders favourable to Mr. Dun- 
lop’s rejected amendment on Dr. Candlish’s 
Sustentation Fund motion have held a sepa- 
rate meeting, and appointed a Committee 
to consider what further steps should be 
taken in prosecution of the objects aimed at 
by Mr. Dunlop’s resolution. 


Popish Persecutions and the French 
Journals, 


The Paris journals have with becoming 
spirit taken up the case of Cechetti, lately 
condemned to suffer a year’s incarceration 
in the jail of Florence for the me of read- 
ing the Bible. Itis the outrageous langua 
of the ultramontane Univers which 
seem to have opened the eyes of our con- 
temporaries to the dangers which hang over 
society, owing to the pretensions of Rome. 
According to the doctrine of the Univers, a 
Catholic Beate like Florence has a right to 
look to the preservation of the souls, as well 
as of the properties and bodies of its sub- 
jects. A Protestant State, it is good enough 
to allow, may, and indeed is bound, to per- 
mit religious matters to be discussed, be- 
cause the “ Protestant religion is error, and 
error requires liberty of discussion ;” but 
- with truth the matter is different, for “‘ where 
them is truth, what need is there for argu- 
ment?” It is this kind of Jesuitical sophis- 
try which has excited the indignant reproba- 
tion of theJournal des Debats, the disdain of 
the Siecle, and called forth a mild protest 
even from the Fusionist Assemblée Nationale. 
“What!” cries the Debats, “the priests of 
Rome would not only deprive us of all exter- 
nal liberty, but even of the right of thinking;” 
and alluding to the efforts which have been 
made to coerce Cechetti to receive the rights 
of the Church, it boldly affirms that the Ital- 
ians, because they are forced to obey, are 
for the greater part falling into downright 
atheism. They no longer resist ceremonials 
to which they oppose utter disbelief, and 
about which they are too indifferent to incur 
inconvenience. The Assemblée Nationale, 
while blaming persecution, throws out by 
way of apology for the Florentine Govern- 
ment, that Mazzini’s agents assume the 
mask of Protestantism to cover their de- 
signs. But it has been proved that Cechet- 
ti was a man of irreproachable conduct, and 
‘hot en in political proceedings of any 
kind. Much good must be done by the way 
in which the discussions growing out of this 
atrocious act of tyranny are opening the 
eyes of men to the consequences that would 
result from the re-establishment of Romish 
ascendancy. 

The Assemblée sti izes all oy 
laws as relics of the dark . Liberty o 
conscience, it declares, has been too dearly 
bought by three centuries of ardent struggles, 
to now made light of. Amidst the 
divisions of Christian sects this liberty has 
become a paramount law of Europe—a law 
invoked in turn by every one of them to 
defend their own interests—a law adopted 


by the legislation of all the most enlighten- 
ed Governments. 


.. From the Edinburgh Witness. 


Hugh Miller on Monumental Egypt. | 


THE BONDAGE. 


Strange that-we should know Egypt bet- 
ter than those who lived so much nearer to 
it! Many things respecting that ancient 
kingdom which were o to the Greek 
writers of two thousand years are clear 
to ns. Though we stand twice the distance 
from it which they did, we could write a 
fuller and more truthful history of the 
of the Pharaohs than any which the Gree 
have left ns. It is common to say, that as 
the ages pass, the darkness increases, and 
doubts multiply. Time removes contem- 
porary witnesses from the stage, effaces the 
memorials of past transactions, and slow! 
converts history into myth and fable. Such 
is its effect in ordinary cases, but such has 
not been its effect in this. As if it had 
strangely o its functions, the touch 
of Time’s finger on the Coptic tablets has 
vivified, not effaced, the writing inscribed 
upon them; and now, across a 
forty centuries that writing can be 
the truth of the inspired records tested 
thereby. It is sufficiently remarkable, and 
indicates strikingly enough the prescience 
that presided over the creation of these 
stone-written records, that the monumental 
evidence of Egypt begins about the time 
that that land comes first into contact with 
the chosen race, and ends when the Israel- 
ites take their departure from it. There 
are few monuments of any importance be- 
longing to times prior tothe first visit of 
Abraham to Egypt, and there are few re- 
lating to the times subsequent to the exodus. 
The calamities of the latter epoch appear to 
have weakened the power of the kingdom to 
an extraordinary degree, and Jed toa discon- 
tinuance of those expensive and magnificent 
monuments in which the former monarchs 
of Egypt had indulged. We owe it to a 
sia uliarity of the customs and reli- 
gion of that land, that we possess such mi- 
nute and numerous memorials of its early 
history. Its royal tombs were just so many 
historical volumes. Each king was obliged 
to become the historiographer of his reign. 
It was a point of their religion that the 
monarch should prepare his own tomb. The 
work began on the day of his accession, and 
ended on the day of his death. If the reign 
was long, the tomb was proportionally large 
and sumptuous. Every year new corridors 
were opened, new chambers were hewn out 
and decorated. If the king was devoted to 
the arts of peace, or gave himself to the in- 
ternal improvement of his kingdom, the 
hieroglyphics on its walls were of a corres- 
porn pacific import. If his reign had 

en passed in war, the representations on 
his tomb were all of battles, and of the sub- 
jugation of foreign provinces, depicted by 
long trains of the natives of these provinces 
led as captives into the royal presence. 
sacred was the duty of superintending the 
ree of the royal tomb, that even 

haraoh could not perform it in proxy. He 
must direct the excavation of the chambers, 
and their adornment with pictures and hiero- 
glyphics, otherwise the work stood still. 
At the instant of his death it ceased alto- 
gether; no stroke of chisel, no trace of pen- 
cil, was permitted to supply what might be 
lacking when the monarch had breathed his 
last. Finished or unfinished, the mummy 
of Pharaoh was laid in it, and the vault was 
closed. I@ these circumstances the monarch 
would take care to have his tomb in a for- 
ward state, and to record year by year those 
actions of his which he wished posterity to 
know, well knowing that if not written now, 
they would remain for ever unrecorded. 
To theseconsiderations were added the sanc- 
tions of religion, which made it an impiety 
to neglect this duty. In these arrangements 
the hand of Providence is seen providing 
abundant materials, destined, in the first 
place, to along entombment in the sands of 
Egypt, and, as soon as the world was able to 
decipher them, to come forth, and to remain 
to all time the irrefragable witnesses of the 
historic truth of the Bible. 

Two facts of considerable moment appear 
to be placed beyond a doubt by the more 
recent monumental discoveries. The first 
is the name of the Pharaoh to whom Joseph 
acted as Prime Minister; the second is that of 
the “King who knew not Joseph.”’ Itis the 
character and transactions of the latter, so 
far as the monuments have revealed them, 
that we are now to bring under notice. 
Phiops, or Aphophis, the patron of Joseph, 
was a most‘munificent sovereign, the patron 
of the arts, the ruler of a prosperous king- 
dom; aud he was seni in the throne 
by a Pharaoh equally munificent and pros- 
perous. So much the monuments declare, 
and the evidence of these facts is likely to 
be vastly strengthened so soon as the ruins 
of Heliopolis and Memphis, the residence of 
these powerful and prosperous Pharaohs, 
shall have been exhumed from the sands 
which have so long covered them. But by 
and by, symptoms begin to appear on the 
monuments, of the decline of their king- 
dom. We find Memphis, their southern 
capital, captured by Amosis, one of the 
kings of Upper Egypt, though the event ap- 

ars to have been attended with no adverse 
influence to Israel. They still were pos- 
sessed of much consideration, enjoyed all 
the immunities of native Egyptians, and 
were rapidly growing into a numerous and 

werful nation. Matters continued much 
in this state for several reigns. The kings 


gulph of 
and | 


of the line of Phiops seem to have resumed 


the policy of that great sovereign, which 
was to encourage intercourse on alliances 
with the Canaanite tribes on the east of 
Egypt, and even to give them settlements 
in the Delta. Two tribes, those of Heth 
and Arvad, immigrated into Egypt, and be- 
came located in its cities, yet living apart 
from each other, and maintaining their na- 
tional peculiarities and distinctions. War 
broke out betwixt them; the tribe of Heth 
was worsted, and expelled from Egypt. 
They crossed the desert, and the story of 
their wrongs roused the vindictive feelin 

of their brethren in Canaan, who not an 
attacked the Canaanite possessions of their 
Arvadite enemies, but invaded Lower Egypt, 
where the Arvadites held possessions in 
suzereignty. In this emergency the king of 
the Delta, where the Israelites were located, 
besought the aid of the Theban Pharaoh, 
Sethos I. The Pharaoh of the Delta, ac- 


cording to the monuments, purchased the | 


assistance of his Theban brother at a costly 
price, even that of the cession of six cities 
or strongholds in Lower Egypt, and among 
these was Heliopolis, or On, the city in 
which Joseph had lived—a fact, which is 


unequivocally attested by the obelisk in the | 


Piazza del Popolo at Rome, which bears to 
have been erected at Heliopolis by this very 
Pharaoh, even Sethos I. Now comes the 
“king who knew not Joseph.” The reign 
of Sethos, which appears to have been long 
and prosperous, drew to a close, and he as- 
sociated with himself in the government his 
son, who was for five years co-regent with 
his fathen This king is named by the 
Greeks Sesostris, and in the lists on the 
monuments he is styled Ramses. In the 
first year of his sole reign, war broke out on 
the north-eastern frontier of pt, the de- 
tails of which are amply chronicled on three 
of the greatest temples now remaining in 
Egypt. A new invasion of Lower Egypt 
by the Hittites and their confederate Ca- 
naanite tribes took place ; the of Ram- 


aid 
ses was again invoked, and by his help the 
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of creagedl the average appropriations to the mis- 
0 
If te congregations to which they minister 


invaders were driven back, But the victory 
was short-lived; for only four years 


wards we find a new and more successful in- | 


vasion executed; and when Ramses arrived 
for the third time to rescue the throne of 
his brother of Lower Egypt, he found the 


Delta in possession of the Moabites. These 


facts are recorded on s papyrus (the Salier 
papyres) in the British Museum. It is 
e that the Israelites, now powerful in 
Egypt, took no part in the war against their 
kindred the children of Lot; hence the suo- 
cess of the invasion. There can be no 
doubt that we see in this that condition of 
matters which dictated the policy of redu- 
cing.the numbers of the Israelites. They 
‘increased abundantly,” we are told, “‘ and 
multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty; 
and the land was filled with them.”” They 
had only to combine with the Moabites to 
overthrow the throne of Lower Egypt, and 
seize on the Deltaastheirown. Ramses l., 
on his arrival, saw, doubtless, the extent of 
the danger. His first care was to mediate 
betwixt the Egyptians and their Moabite 
invaders, and bring about peace by a com- 
promise. This got rid of one of the dan- 
a parties, and left him at liberty to 
eal with the other, even the Israelites. The 
treaty by which all this was accomplished 
was ratified, as we learn from the monu- 
ments, in the twenty-first year of Ramses; 
and the price which Si-Phtha paid for it 
was, that he married Thouoris, the daugh- 
ter of Ramses, and consented to govern 
Lower Egypt as the viceroy of his father-in- 
law, on the understanding that, on the 
death of the latter, Si-Phtha should succeed 
him as king of all Egypt. Thus the king- 
dom of Phiops was finally merged in that of 
Upper Egypt, and the whole of Egypt came 
under the sway of the Theban dynasty. 
This, beyond doubt, is the rise of the “ king 
who knew not Joseph.” 

This, then, was the date of the captivity— 
the twenty-first year of the reign of Ramses. 
When this monarch annexed the Delta to 
his kingdom, he found the Hebrew race 
rapidly extinguishing the Egyptian, and 
the Delta in danger of being lost altogether, 
from the frequent invasions of the Canaan- 
ite tribes on its eastern border, with whom 
the Israelites must have been strongly 
tempted to combine. Nothing was so 
likely, then, in these circumstances, as the 
very policy which Ramses adopted. “ He 
said unto his people, Behold, the people of 
the children of Israel are more and mightier 
than we: come on, let us deal wisely with 
them; lest they multiply, and it come to 
pass that, when there falleth out any war, 
they join also unto our enemies, and fight 
against us, and so get them up out of the 
land. Therefore they did set over them 
task-masters to afflict them with their bur- 
dens. And they built for Pharaoh treasure- 
cities, Pithom and Raamses.” That is, 
they were deprived of all the immunities 
which Phiops had granted them in con- 
sideration of the services of Joseph—they 
were reduced to the position of strangers, 
and liable to the forced services which the 
practice of the ancient world exacted of 
persons so situated. They were compelled 
to build fortified camps for Pharaoh, which, 
when completed, would be manned with a 
strong military force, and employed as the 
means of perpetuating the slavery of those 
by whose labour they had been raised. The 
great works of Egypt in that age were 
chiefly of a monumental character, and on 
these would the Israelites be employed. 
The quarries whence the stones were ob- 
tained were in the Sinaitic wilderness. 
Thither would the Israelites be marched in 

angs, and the blocks of granite which were 
Soon in these quarries they would after- 
wards have to transport across the desert. 
Others of the oppressed race were employed, 
doubtless, in making bricks of Nile mud, so 
extensively employed in the walls of the 
huge quadrangular precincts of the temples, 
and the cloisters and cells attached to them. 
And as at that epoch the mechanical arts 
were extremely simple, the amount of work 
done depended mainly upon the amount of 
human force which the Sovereign of Egypt 
could bring to bear in the construction of 
his works. If, then, there be truth in the 
Bible narrative, and if Ramses be the 
“king who knew not Joseph,” we should 
expect to find that the monuments erected 
during his reign surpassed those of any 
other of the Pharaohs, seeing none of them 
had such an amount of forced labour at 
their command. Now, we do not shrink 
from the test. There is a Pharaoh who is 
distinguished from all his predecessors, and 
from all who came after _ by the en- 
ormous number of the monumental me- 
morials of his reign. There is a Pharaoh 
whose name is stamped on every crumbling 
mound in Egypt and Nubia, and on almost 
every Coptic monument in the museums of 
Europe. There is a Pharaoh whose existing 
monuments actually surpass those of all the 
other sovereigns of Egypt put together. 
That Pharaoh is Ramses. Every crumbling 
heap that dots the valley of the Nile—every 
ruined temple, almost every statue and 
sphinx in that land of wonders, proclaims 
that there was an epoch of fearful bondage 
in Egypt—an epoch when millions of slaves 
were urged by the lash to their daily tasks— 
and that there was a king in that land who 
reduced the full half of his subjects into 
slavery, and set them to work in the con- 
struction of cities, and strongholds, and 
gigantic monuments, which, after four thou- 
sand years, excite the spectator’s astonish- 
ment. Over and over the soil is written, in 
ineradicable characters, the great fact of the 
oppression. The whole land cries aloud that 
once it was a “ house of bondage.” Whata 
convincing and overwhelming proof of the 
truth of the Bible! 


COVENANT BLESSINGS, 


As to my family, says Dr. Brace, I often 
think of the patriarch’s admiration, when 
“the angels of God met him at Mahanaira.” 
“Tam not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies, and of all the truth, which thou 
hast showed unto thy servant; for with my 
staff I passed over this Jordan; and now I 
am become two bands.” I look round upon 
twenty-eight souls which God has given to 
me, those that have been, and those that 
are now the subject of my joys, my anxie- 
ties, my prayers, and my hopes. My chil- 
dren were all received into the Church of 
Christ, and more than half of my grand- 
children have already joined themselves to 
the Lord ina public profession. Four of 
my sons were graduates of Yale College, 
one of Williams Col Two sons-in-law 
are in the Christian ministry, Rev. Samuel 
N. Shepard, pastor of the Church in Madi- 
son, Connecticut; and Rev. John Todd, D. D. 
pastor of a Church in Pittsfield, Massacha- 
setts. One son died pastor of a Church in 
Lanesboro’, Massachusetts. One died at 
home just as he had arrived-at age, Two 
sons are engaged in their professions. Four 
of my grandsons died in childhood. And 
now the mother of my family has just 
been taken from me. i may say that m 
domestic happiness has been as full as it 
could be in a sinful, dying state—children 
dutiful; grandchildren kind; ministers all 
of one sentiment, in the Puritan faith. I 
have great ¢onfidence in the Covenant 0 
God with his people, and I look for his 
Covenant blessing upon the latest of my 
posterity. “I will be a God to thee and 
thy after thee.” 


m 
of | fight of faith.” “The 


TRUST.IN GOD. 
There was a man and his wife in 


Hampshire; they were humble circum- 
but felt obligations to Di- 
grace, Gave a ing band to 
plans which were formed oe the peak 
of sinners. At last the man began to rea- 
son with his wife that they were going be- 
hind, and must do less. She still urged that 
while so many were perishing around them 


they should not relax, saying, that ¢ 


must — to the Lord, who nd make 
up to them ina way they least expected 
and they still kept.on doing good, and the 
Lord did ap for them in a way they 
least ex 

They had a profligate son, who had been 
for many years the grief of their hearts, who 
had impoverished their substanee by drain- 
ing them of all the money he could procure 
fromthem. Shortly after the circumstance 
to which I have adverted, a letter came 
from this son; the mother opened it. Her 
heart yearned over her son though he had 
well nigh broken it. The letter was too 
much for her, she laid it aside till her hus- 
band returned from labour, and then she 
told him, “ Here is a letter from our son.” 

“OQ,” said he, “do not give it me; I sup- 
pose it is only asking for more money to 
consume upon his sins.” 

However, on her entreating, he took it 
and began to read it, and soon the big drops 
rolled down his cheeks, when he found it 
filled with confessions of penitence for his 
sins; for the word of God had come with 
power to his soul, and he had become a new 
creature ; and he now declared that it would 
be his endeavour to study their happiness, 
and as long as he had hands to work, to 
contribute to their support, during the re- 
mainder of their lives.—Rev. W. ye 


NO CROSS NO CROWN. 


Coleridge remarked that the temper of 
the present age inclines it to every enerva- 
ting indulgence. Men appear to think the 
Christian armour an unnecessary iucum- 
brance; they have no desire to engage in 
apy combat, to undergo any trial; if reli- 
gion is to be cultivated, it must be as one 
of the fine arts, as an element of belles lettres; 
they forget, or despise the saying of Bisho 
Patrick, that there is no passage to celestial 
glory but by some cross; that we must suffer © 
with Christ, as well as confess him, if we 
would be with him in paradise. 


DIVERSITY OF INSPIRATION. 


Whoever was evangelist, the Spirit was 
the Teacher; whatever was the form or size 
of the trumpet, it was the breath of God 
that sounded through it. All the pecu- 
liarities of Matthew, of Mark, of Luke, of 
John, of Peter and of Paul, are retained, 
and may be contrasted in reading their 
works, and yet they all spoke as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. Some have said 
that if the Bible had been written as a 
beautiful essay, it would be far more satis- 
factory to the minds of the educated, and 
no less instructive to the unenlightened. [I 
think not. It would have beena dull book. 
and a dry book; it would have made a far 
feebler impression upon hearts of the bulk 
of mankind. But, by using men of ev 
cast and turn of mind thought, an 
pouring we 6 these, as channels, the 
truth of God—by not destroying John, but 
by inspiring him; by not extinguishing 
Peter, but speaking through him—we have 
God’s truth in all the various idiosyncracies 
of men—in all the formulas of buman 
speech; the same as in nature, and distin- | 
guished by manifestations only; so that 
there is no peculiarity of taste, of tempera- 
ment, or talent, or character, that will not 
find something in the word of God suited to 
it, and calculated to instruct the soul of him 
that reads it. Let us bless God for the 
Bible, then, as it is. Be assured, that the 
more you study it, the more you will love 
it; and they that know that book best will 
have the deepest and most indelible impres- 
sion that God is the Author, and truth is 
its matter, and eternal joy its issue.—Dr. 
Cumming. 


SLOW BUT SURE. 


During the Anniversary week in New 
York, a meeting was held to promote Church 
Extension among the Dutch Reformed. Dr. 
Bethyne, one of their most distinguished 
and eloquent divines, made an address. 
Among other things, he strongly urged the 
necessity of spreading the Dutch Church. 
Although every thing else in this country 
grows rapidly, he felt the truth conveyed 
in a remark of a satirical friend who said 
he was always reminded of the Dutch Church, 
by a line in one of her hymns— 

“Tremendous as a host she moves, 
Majestically slow!” 


CLERICAL ZEAL. 


Awhile ago, a party of British travellers, 

among whom there were no less than three 

rosperous clergymen of the Church of Eng- 

, were making a long passage throug 

the desert, from Cairo to Jerusalem. They 
followed on the track of the Israelites, as 
they believed, and on week-days they read 
and consulted, and explored, and were f 
of interest about that sacred old hist ry. 
On Sundays they stopped, for at least balf 
the day, to have service in the largest of . 
the tents. On the first Sunday one of the 
clergymen preached a sermon, old, and 
wholly irrelevant—subtle, and yet super-— 
ficial—abstract, and yet any thing but ele 
vating. There was not a wordin the dis 
course, nor a tone in the preacher which 
met the real desire of every heart present 
for some reference to the place and circum- 
stances in which they were. On the next 
Sunday, the other two divines excused 
themselves from preaching, on the ground 
that they had no sermons with them. ‘“‘Can’t 
you to us?” asked one of the laity. 
“Tn such a place as this, have you nothing 
to say to us that our hearts are thirsting to 
hear?” The cold reply was, that extem- 
pore preaching is not allowed by the Church 
of England; and that it was imposs:ble te- 
write a sermon in the desert. Yet this 
same man wrote an ample jourval; 
party were not a congregation, but a tent ; 
of comrades—a family, as it were, in the 
desert. The former preacher read again the 
old sermon ; and so he did, for the same rea 
sons, onathird Sunday! 


violence, and the violen 
force.” Let every reader sak 

in the way to be saved, or in the 
lost—which 7—Dr. Humphrey. 
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fright me from the share.” | | 
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me, surely, dodld are been 
ire? And. tender ties to the home 
‘Was, “Her love of Jesus and 
for the perishing, the aesurances 
of grace in | hour of, her | 
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- éw Jersey. She proceeded, however, no | 
among the kindest Christian 
iH friehds, hér health ‘speedily declined. She = | 
bora to haye réturned home,.and to | 
: “die in the bosom of her family; but .so ra- ee 
‘pidly did she fail, that it became, manifest a 
; .. Bhe would not be able even to return to the 
of New York. When informed by her 
; physician that she would not probably live 
Mhore than three or four days longer, she a 
Teceived the announcement with perfect 
calmness and a acquiescence in 
_ ‘het, Saviour’s will. id she to a youthful — 
3 friend, ‘Tt is not hard to die where Jesus 
‘is her a Wis you 
sigh, my husband? Are you thinking of 
me? Don’t be ‘troubled Fy it will i be | Contributions for this object should be ad- 
7 well; it is God’a will; it cs all.well” And | dressed to the Librarian, Mr. Samuel Ag- 
' 3 in, “It matters fittlé where my body | "™, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ia - T can sleep quietly in the graveyard The Librarian acknowledges the recent 
here.” following volumes, &. Coun- 
~ Ber ‘qas. “in a remarkable degree,,.| the Impenitent, 18mo. Our First 
| | | from the author, the Rev. J. M. Olmotead. 
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f - | EASY TO BE LOST. 
3 
t O! how many ways are there to be lost, 
% while there is as one to be saved ! If the 
es sinner does not like one way, be may take 
Z another—he may take his choice of a bun- 
rs | dred. Or he may just sit still and float 
4 ‘tai ing hope,” shie bem a w have inherited down the current to the bottomless pit, and 
‘st onde and heaven | | he will certainly be lost, and that forever, 
j present he | as certainly as if he were to ply the oar 
“music to bp falling ‘on Her ear} bef whole A Con with all his might.. But ‘to be saved he 
“same hrilied with delightful emo- | must strive to enter in at the strait gate 
round’ her pale’ thin arms, | way to be 
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or aw Muinister.—The 
Rev.’ Francis 


meining permanently in California. We 
Jearn from the Semi- Weekly Creole, that the 
First ‘ch 


unite with. Dr. Scott in 
to dissolve the 


It remains to be seen Dr. 
Scott will press his request before the Pres- 
after hearing of this action of his 
or Mapame D’Avusians.—A let- 
ter from a correspondent of a London paper, 
Geneva, Tuesday, June 12, 1855, 
says:—‘‘A severe stroke has just fallen 


him 


quickly!’ This calamitous event will be 
mourned by the Evangelical Church gener- 
ally, and by all who were acquainted with 
that closely united household; and if St. 
Paul says that ‘when one member suffers, 
all the members suffer with it,’ there are 


few cases in which that welcome privilege |. 


gan be more legitimately acquired, or more 
generally exercised than in this; and I am 
sure that the numerous friends of M. Merle 
d’Aubigné will unite their prayers with 
those of the Christians of Geneva, ‘that 
He who made the wound may himself 
deign to heal it;’ for he is able to do it. 
Our brother, though he feels the affliction 
deeply, is, God be thanked, greatly sus- 
tained.” 


A Misstonany Distaess.—The fol- 
lowiag appeal, furnished us by the Secretary 
of the Board of Missions, we hope will meet 
with an adequate and speedy response: - 

“‘ Mission Rooms, 265 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, July 2d, 1855. 

Messrs. Editere—I have been informed 
that the house of one of our missionaries in 
Illinois was recently consumed by fire, to- 
gether with its contents. The family is offi- 
eially reported as being greatly in want of bed- 
clothes and & The family 
consists of the husband and wife and four 
ehildren. The two eldest children, a son and 
daughter, are nearly full grown—the other 
two are small; one an infant a few weeks old, 
and the other about two years of age. As we 
have no box hand, = 
Case is urgent, ju it proper to make 
this public statement of the facts, and to in- 
quire whether some of the benevolent ladies, 
to whom our missionaries are so often in- 
debted for assistance, could not furnish this 
afflicted family with the articles they so much 


need? Any articles sent to us for them will be 
promptly Serwarded. Yours 
G. W. Musarave.”’ 


Newspaper Caances.—The last twelve 
months has been a hard time for many of 
the religious newspapers. Several have ex- 
pired, others have been merged in more pros- 
perous journals, and not a few have been 
complaining of curtailed receipts and sub- 
scription lists. We have reason to be thank- 
ful that our own circle of readers has con- 
tinued steadily to increase. The most re- 
cent changes which we notice, is the discon- 
tinuance of the Ohio Observer, a New-school 
paper, and the transfer of its subscription 
list to the New York Evangelist ; and also 
the new name and reduced dimensions ‘under 
which the New York Recorder, the leading 
journalof the Baptist denomination, appears. 
Within the last year or two that paper had 
annexed to itself another apparently pros- 
perous weekly, and had assumed the large 
double-sheet form; it has now abandoned 
the latter, returning, as it strikes us, to a 
smaller size than before the change, and as- 
suming as its name, The Examiner. 


Poticy or THE CauncH.—The editor of 
the Zrue Witness has gone out of his way to 
censure us for our expression of opinion on 
the policy of the Church. He attributes it 
to a spirit which does not appear in it; and 
in his zeal to condemn us, furnishes a strik- 
ing specimen of the temper which he pro- 
fesses todenounce. An object is very likely 
to appear discoloured when viewed through 

‘a discoloured medium. We justly complain 
of the unfairness of his comments, and we 
venture to say, that if he will publish the 
article he perverts, ninety out of one hun- 
dred of his readers, provided they be Pres- 
byterians, will approve both of its doctrine 


and spirit. 


ley appointed to a 
1 Professorship of Physi Geography ; 
and the Reg. William A. was appointed 
a resident win the on the 
foundation of the Boudinot Fund, and Leo- 


turer on the Fine Arts.) The 


of the ruage. 

who has since sailed for Europe, 
» leave of absence for a year, on 
nt of il} health, his place to be supplied 
bers .of the Faculty. The Trustees 


reablved to’ press forward the completion 
the Collage pulling pos | 


‘nected 


he 


BLACKBUBN ESTATE. 


had no legal claim to the Blask- 
burn’ property, which was collected in the 


Dr. Black-— 
fands in churches which 
afterwards New-schoo], a matter 
EE aie not attempt to prove, which 
cannot prove, and which would be with- 
out weight if he could prove; and that Dr. 
Blackburn was identified with the New- 
school, and abborred the exscinding acts, al- 
though the New-school as a body, and the 
exscindigg acts became fixed facte subse- 
} quent to the good man’s death. That Dr. 
Blackburn had some crotchets in 


| theology, we freely admit, and that the New- 


school have some is not to be denied; but 
unless, by some species of spiritual rapping, 
we can get a response from the decedent, 
we can have no grest certainty as to the 
identity of the errors. Besides, on this 
principle of settling estates, there might be 
other claimants in error. Opposed to this, 
the fact is patent that thero was but one 
Presbyterian Church when the collections 
were made, and when Dr. Blackburn died ; 
that body is not the New-school body, which 
dates from 1838; and if any Presbyterian 
body has a right to the money, it is the’ only 
incorporated and. legally recognized body, 
which met, by its representatives, in May 
last in Nashville. The Herald too, can 
searcely find terms of indignation strong 
enough to denounce us for our simple ex- 
pression of opinion. It says:—‘* We are 
sick, heart-sick of this grasping, avaricious, 
selfish, litigating spirit, under the name and 
pretense of zeal for the glory of God.” Late 
reformations are better than none. Who 
was it that grasped Lane Seminary? Who, 
by process of law, endeavoured to grasp the 
whole funds of the Church, and to eject the 
rightful owners? Now, if the gentlemen 
who did this, and more than this, dre « heart- 
sick of their grasping, avaricious, selfish, 
litigating spirit,” we shall not refuse them a 
place for repentance. After all that has 
been said, we recommend no law suit; we 
have ever discouraged appeals to Ceosar in 
matters ecclesiastical ; but, hoc censeo, the 
Blackburn funds do not legally belong to 
the New-school. 


SUPERSTITION. 


HE ridiculous, unmeaning, and extrava- 
gant superstitions, known and prac- 
tised by the ignorant and the vulgar in this 
country, constitute a part of the inheritance 
derived from the mother country. Such 
relics had better have been left behind. 
However appropriate they may have been 
to the weedy soil of the old world, they are 
out of place in the virgin one of the new. 
Imbibed in early youth, they are with diffi- 
culty eradicated in mature life, and wherever 
the mind is left in ignorance and without 
cultivation, they find @ genial soil. One 
form of superstition consists in charms for 
the cure of diseases, and utterly absurd as 
these are, they are too often practised. In 
England they are very common among a 
certain class, and a few instances of recent 
occurrence we give as a warning and rebuke. 
The London Times says: 

“At an early hour on the morning of the 
lst of May, 8 woman, respectably attired, and 
accompanied by an elderly gentleman, applied 
for admittance to the cemetery at Plymouth. 
On being allowed to enter, they proceeded to 
the grave of the last man interred; and the 
woman, who had a large wen on her throat, 
rubbed her neck three times each way on each 
side of the grave, departing before sun-rise. 
By this process it was expected the malady 
would be cured.” 

A clergyman of the Established Church, 
in Somersetshire, in commenting on this 
says: 
“ As this is considered an evidence of ‘su 
stition in the west,’ I beg to state that it is a 
superstition that prevails sees in the east. 
For at Rendlesham, in Suffolk, a woman whom 
I knew rubbed her neck with the hand of a 
man recently dead for the cure of the same 
disease! Doubtless, we have our share of 
superstition in this portion of the kingdom, 
and it seems impossible to eradicate it from 
people’s A seventh child, for instance, 
is su to possess supernatural powers of 
cure ; oat the afflicted will go many miles to 
obtain their touch. If any one dies in the 
village, the owner of bees will immediate] 
tell the insects that he has ‘lost a friend,’ with 
the certainty that, if he should omit this cere- 
mony, his whole stock would die also! I was 
applied to, not long since, by a young woman 
subject to fits, for permission to walk up the 
aisle of one of my churches at midnight, and 
repeat the Lird’s Prayer at the communion 
rail that she might obtain that relief which, 
me a similar measure, had been granted toa 
riend,” 


PROTESTANTISM PROSCRIBED 
IN PORTUGAL. 


CLERGYMAN named Gomez, who is a 
Protestant, has for some time past en- 
deavoured to instruct the miserable inhabi- 
tants of Lisbon in the truths of the gospel. 
His proceedings at length attracted the at- 
tention of the House of Peers, and the Mar- 
quis of Vallada, selected for the purpose, 
called the attention of government to the 
advertisement of Gomez, who proposed to 
preach in his own house. 

“It appears to me, said the marquis, that 
the name of the advertiser is Portuguese, al- 
though they tell me that the individual is a 
foreigner, but whether he be or not, that is 
nothing to the point; the fact is, that an indi- 
vidual here presents himself, publicly offending 

inst the laws of the country, by announcing 
that he will give lectures in his house on 
Protestantism ; and not in his house with 
closed doors and very privately, but in — 
and his door open, inviting all to go and hear 

of abandoning our religion and embracing 


The laws in force in Portugal are as fol- 


low : 

“ Art. 130. He who fails in respect to the 
religion of the kingdom, the Roman Catholic 
Apostolic, shall be condemned to imprisonment 

one to three years, and a fine 
to his income, in every one of the following 
cases: 


1. Injuring (or insulting) the said religion 
publicly in any dogma, act, or object of its 
worship; by deeds, or words, or publications 
in any form. 

2. Attempting by the same means to propa- 

doctrines contrary to the Catholic dogmas 
efined by the Church. 

3. Attempting by any means, to make pro- 
selytes or conversions to a different sect, con- 
demned by the Church. 

4. Celebrating public acts of worship, not 
that of the said Catholic religion. : 

Art. 135. Every Portuguese who, professing 
the religion of the —_ all fail in respect to 
the same religion of the kingdom, by aposta- 
tizing, or renouncing it publicly, shall be con- 
demned to the loss of his polite ghts. 

the 


Such is the morality of the Pope, 
ing a direct violation of treaty stipulations, 
and such the honesty of a Popish sovereign | 

The Count of Ponde said he had taken 
measures with the Governor to put the law : 


and their prosperity; and if they are for- 
eigners, they are very unmindful of their 
duties, and the obligation they are under to 

the laws of the country that grants 
them hospitality.” 

In view of this fact, and many others of 
recent occurrence, and of the most intoler- 
ant character against Protestants, in Popish 
countries, it is curious to read an article in 
the Philadelphia North American, from the 
pen of an avowed Roman Catholic, who 
bitterly complains of the persecution his 
religion encounters in this country, and the 
only occasion of the complaint is a newspaper 
paragraph noticing the rowdy proceedings of 
a Popish pic-nie in the neighbourhood of the 
city. It is preposterous for Papists to utter 
such complaints in this country, when it 
has never, to our knowledge, occurred that 
they have expressed the slightest disappro- 
bation of the exclusiveness, bigotry, and 
cruel tions of Protestants in foreign 
Popish States. Nay, is it not certain that 
they approve of these proceedings, and would 
heartily imitate them had they the power? 


RETRIBUTION FOR EXSCINDERS. 


terrible men who eighteen years 
' ago perpetrated the crime of cutting off 
the heads of “five hundred ministers and 
sixty thousand church members,” may pre- 
pare themselves for coming vengeance. Re- 
tribution, though slow, will be sure—our 
New-school brethren being the prophets. 
The Presbyterian Witness, one of their or- 
gans, has discerned in the doings of our 
late General Assembly the rising cloud which 
is destined to burst upon the exscinders’ 
devoted heads. The sagacious editor, it 
must be admitted, is somewhat imaginative ; 
but we will let him have a hearing, for the 
benefit of the parties more immediately con- 
cerned in the impending calamity. Refer- 
ring to the late Assembly, he says : 

‘A minority, respectable in point of ability 
and numbers, were inclined to favour the New- 
school view of their various , and, if we 
are not mistaken, a discussion has sprung up 
in their body on this and collateral — 
revealing two things: first, a diversity of sen- 
timent in their own ranks almost as t as 
that which they made the basis of the division 
of the Church, eighteen years since; and 
second, that hundreds of their churches, and 
many of their ministers, are beginning to vin- 
dicate the wisdom of our denominational ac- 
tion by approaching nearer and nearer to our 

ition. i} ‘Through the influence of the Pres- 

lan Critic and the Southern Quarterly Re- 
view, and the leaven of American Presbyte- 
rianism which is at work in many parts of 
their body, they may be approaching a crisis 
in their history the converse of that of 1837, 
in which the Exscinders shall in their turn be 
exscinded by a new band of Reformers; and 
this may be the predestinated plan of a right- 
eous and retributive Jehovah to ‘commend 
that bitter chalice to their own lips,’ whose 
dregs they poured out for their b years 


Our brother of the Witness, under the 
cloak of gravity, must be fond of a jest. 
The idea of our approaching the New-school 
position, when it is patent to all the world 
that the converse of this is the truth, is rich 
in the extreme. And then, too, the acumen 
which can see agitations and tumults in a 
body unparalleled for its unity in faith and 
practice, must add much to the reputation 
of the Witness for sagacity! We well re- 
member when the exscinding acts were pass- 
ed, it was a common prophecy that, in 
a few years, the Old-school would wither 
and die under the frown of the Lord; but 
instead of a fulfilment of such predictions, 
lo! the Lord has blest us the more abund- 
antly. A caution this. 


THE DISCONTINUED CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 


\HE New York Independent of last week 
has more than two columns on the 
correspondence between the General Assem- 
bly and the General Association of Connec- 
ticut, which has now been discontinued by 
the act of the former. The article is chiefly 
occupied with a history of the Plan of Union, 
and of the correspondence. Complaint is 
also made that the Presbytery of New York 
received and installed over a Presbyterian 
church the Rev. Dr. Hewit of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, without a dismission from the 
Association, on whose roll his name still 
stands; and that such reception was in 
violation of the agreement subsisting between 
the two bodies. We presume the latter sub- 
ject would have been broughf before the 
General Assembly, but that no delegate 
from Connecticut was present at Nashville. 

As to the action of the Assembly in dis- 
continuing the correspondence, the IJnde- 

dent remarks : 

“It will be observed that ifthe report we 
have copied is correct, the Assembly gives two 
excuses for breaking the ancient covenant 
between itselfand the Connecticut Associa- 
tion: first, ‘the publication by that body of 
resolutions reflecting on the character of this 
[the Old-school Presbyterian} Church;’ and 
secondly, ‘certain heresies chargeable on that 
body.’ How do these two excuses ‘agree to- 

ther?’ Was the Old-school Assembly ob- 
ivious of the precept, ‘recompense to no man 
evil for evil?’ Does it ‘ render railing for rail- 
ing?’ If the General Association of Connecti- 
cut, by professing to regret the silence of the 
Presbyterian chief judicatures in the very crisis 
of a t national crime against God, becomes 
thereby guilty of ‘ reflecting on the character’ of 
the Church, which has the Old-school Assembly 
for a federal head, does not the said Assembly, 
by declaring that the said Association is 
chargeable with heresies, become in its turn 

ilty of ‘reflecting on the character’ of the 
Aor Or shall we, in our charity, infer 
that, in the estimation of that Assembly, it -is 
no reflection at all upon the character of any 
Christian body to declare that ‘certain here- 
sies’—unnamed, and undefined—are charge- 
able upon it? We trust that some of our con- 
temporaries, in sympathy with that Assembly, 
will help us out of our dilemma.” 

We think it quite possible that persons so 
much accustomed to the use of bad language 
as are some of the parties connected with the 
Association and with the /ndependent, might 
not be able to perceive any thing specially 
offensive in the accusation brought against 
the Assembly by the Connecticut gentle- 
men. To most persons of ordinary percep- 
tions of propriety, whether in the Church or 
out of it, to charge a body of ministers and 
laymen representing one of the most import- 
ant branches of Christ’s Church in the 
world, as destitute of the “ principles essen- 
tial to Christian integrity,’”’ and to instruct 
delegates to go to the body in question and 
tell them so, would be considered an offence 
somewhat grievous. The General Assembly, 


at all events, has self-respect enough to pro- 
tect itself against further intercourse of that 
character. As to the “heresies,”’ our Conneo- 
ticut brethren will find the resolutions of the 
Assembly, since published in several papers, 
sufficiently explicit. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We have received 
from Miss Malloch two dollars and a half 
for the Waldensian Church, and the same 
amount for the Agricultural Colony in Pales- 
tine. We have also received for the latter 
object, ten. dollars from General Joseph P. 
Gray, Montrose, Mississippi, and three dol- 
lars from Mrs. R. of Woodstown, New Jer- 
sey. We should be pleased to receive other 
donations. 


The writer, as will be séen, has enjoyed the 
privilege of a night view of an eruption of 
Vesuvius. 

« Monday, May 21, 1856. 

«It is just a month to-day since I left 
home, and behold I am on the sides of 
Vesuvius. This morning, a little after mid- 
night, we all entered a carriage and drove to 
Rosina, a village five miles off. There we 
mounted the small horses of the country, 
and pursued the carriage-road to the Her- 
mitage, as it is called, five miles further, 
place where a hermit used to dwell, and 
where the King has of late stationed » me- 
teorological observatory. Thence we pro- 
ceeded two miles over the worst road possi- 
ble, or rather no road at all; sharp stones, 
large rocks, heaps of shapeless cinders, over 
which it is still a wonder to me how our 
horses managed to go. Yet they went well 
and safely, being accustomed to it. One 
man went before holding a large torch, while 
a smart boy with another brought up the 
rear, occasionally cudgelling the creatures 
to make them go faster, and aiding his blows 
by an exclamation peculiar to the Ital- 
ians, which we in vain strove to imitate— 
a sort of compromise between a groan and a 
shout, something like an Indian ugh! The 
sight would have made you laugh:to exe 
haustion. But really it was no laughing 
matter to me. I began to get very oold as 
we mounted higher and higher; my feet 
were lumps of ice, my whole body shivered, 
and I fervently wished myself back in the 
warm bed whence I had been so uncere- 
moniously routed. 

« But presently a halt was called, and 
we saw the lava. I forgot all my chilliness 
and discomfort in the grand sight. The 
volcano does not discharge from the old 
crater on the very summit, sending up stones 
and ashes perpendicularly in the air, which, 
of course, is much the more magnificent ex- 
hibition, and took place in 1850. But the 
present issue is from the side, about-half a 
mile below the top. The lava runs directly 


| out, and in a short time branches into two 


streams, one running down in a west, the 
other in a west by north-west course. The 
latter we saw at a distance of say four hun- 
dred yards from its source. It was running 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, judging by 
the eye—a molten stream about four feet 
wide, and our guide said, sixty feetdeep. In 
some parts the top would get cool and be 
come hard, while the lava would still run on 
underneath, and every here and there the 
crust would break through, sometimes in a 
piece as big as your hat, at others in a large 
chasm, and you would see the fiery volume 
rolling on. I can compare it to nothing but 
iron ore when, after smelting, it is run out 
into pigs, only that the lava is immensely 
larger, and continues in one steady stream. 
We went within a foot or two of the burn- 
ing surge, but were speedily driven back by 
the smoke and sulphurous vapour which the 
wind blew in our faces. Of course, we stood 
upon the scorize emitted by the present erup- 
tion; and my feet, which had been so cold, 
were soon effectually warmed. Just above 
the point where we stood, (a position to 
which our guide went with evident reluct- 
ance, and beyond which he positively re- 
fused to go, saying no previous visitors had 
ascended so far since the eruption com- 
menced, on the first of the present month), 
there chanced to be a rapid declivity of the 
mountain-side for a few yards. We, there- 
fore, had a full opportunity of seeingthetlery 
tide pressing on in its quiet but resistless 
course. The spectacle was awful, yet fasci- 
nating. We could not tear our eyes from 
the spot, where a fire intense enough to fuse 
primeval rock, one kindled by the Creator’s 
own hand, and no unfit emblem of that 
which shall one day consume the globe and 
all it contains, was rushing forward upon its 
mission of terror and destruction. 

«« But day was dawning, and the beauti- 
ful islands and shores of the unequalled bay 
below, began to loom up amid the mist over 
the water. We accordingly descended in 
the same manner as we went up, only more 
rapidly, casting many a lingering look upon 
a sight the like of which none of us expect 
to see again, till the last angel sounds his 
trump. Suddenly we heard an explosion 
like distant thunder, which the guide said 
was the noise caused by the falling in of 
part of the floor of the old crater on the sum- 
mit. A vast mass of lava being discharged 
by the present lateral eruption, of course the 
upper crust must somewhere give way. The 
same noise, proceeding from a similar cause, 
we heard again an hour subsequently. After 
reaching the foot of the mountain, we drove 
around to the base or termination of the 
stream of lava, near whose source we had 
been standing. It had run, since the Ist 
inst., six miles, sweeping away in its course 
cottages, fields, brooks, with all the fruits of 
man’s labour upon them, and completely 
filling up, above the brim, a ravine on the 
mountain side, before so deep that the bot- 
tom could scarcely be seen from the top. 
We followed it back for a mile, and observed 
it ever grow wider and higher. The usual 
course of fluid lava, is for the upper sratum 
to cool and harden, till at length it breaks 
and falls in, and then the stream pushes 
forward, casting off these scoriz to the right 
and left, and continually adding to their 
number, the height and width of the mass 
being in proportion to the declivity of the 
ground. About twenty yards from the pre- 
sent termination, a crevice in the pile ena- 
bled us to see into the centre, and it was 
red hot. I can liken the appearance of this 
column of lava to nothing so well as a_lofty 
embankment for a railway. Just eoncef 
of the highest of such structures you have 
ever seen being projected indefinitely along 
over all obstacles for miles, and suggesting, 
by its heat and its cindery appearance, and 
the smoke going up from its surface, subter- 
ranean fire as the agency which produced it. 
The whole mass is lava, some evidently of 
the first day’s issue, and other parts looking 
as if of yesterday’s production. One main 
stream, which we traced for some distance, 
aman residing in the neighbourhood said 
came down last Thursday (the 17th). We 
passed through vineyards where the vines, 
within a dozen yards of the mass, were 
shrivelled and blasted by the heat ; and hard 
by was a spot where an entire village had 
been absorbed by the irresistible tide. As 
many as eighteen persons have already lost 
their lives by the eruption, mainly if not 
wholly by their own imprudence in ventur- 
ing so near that a mass of lava fell upon 
them. I was told, that last week two Eng- 
lish gentlemen were trying to light a cigar 
by the molten mass, when their feet slipped, 
and one of them was seriously if not fatally 
burned. 

‘It is curious that the lava, although 80 
liquid, and running 80 fast, is apparently 
impenetrable. Several times we threw hard 
cinders before it with all our force, and yet 
they rebounded as peas would from a granite 
wall. The whole scene gave us a vivid im- 
pression of man’s impotence. We can watch 
such a phenomenon, seek for its physical 
causes, and stady its results; but as for the 
fact itself, we are helpless. The King has 
a small file of soldiers on guard at the ter- 


cheetve pro-| 


ever, and I could not help 
far, far rather perish like 


a victim of that flame whose 
smoke goeth up without end. Pardon me 
this moralising, for the sight of Vesuvius in 
action is an event in an American’s life, and 


‘¢ Opinions are various as to the prospect 
of the eruption’s continuance for any length 
of time. Sometimes the fire seems to abate, 
and again it recruits its strength. If it con- 
tinues, it must do immense harm. The 
more northerly of the two streams, the one 
I did not see, is said to be a mile and a half 
wide. It, of course, moves slowly, but at 
any ratio of progress, such a wide sweep 
must occasion an immense destruction of 
property.” 


MORAL OF ROMAN- 


E recently published some statistical 
facts adduced by a member of the 
British Parliament, to illustrate the demoral- 
izing influences of Romanism, and we now 
subjoin a table prepared by the Irish Church 
Missionary Society, which is even more 

startling : 

In Protestant England, there were prose- 
cuted every year for murder, to each 
million of the population, 4 

In Ireland, before the great emigration, 
there were 

In Ireland, after so many Romanists left 
the island, and the proportion of the 
Romanist po ion became smaller, 
the number fell to 


In Belgium, least immoral of Popish 
countries, 

In France, where murder is classified 
rather scientifically, under the heads 
of assassination, infanticide, parricide, 
poisoning, and mili cases, 

In Austria, the like varieties of murder, 

ape: now become purely “ Catho- 

In Sardinia, where there has been for ages 
(one part of the kingdom) some Protest- 
ant influence, the number drops to 

In Lombardo-Venetia, it is up again to 

In Tuscany, where a British Christian, if 
in earnest, may not live, 

In the Papal States, where the “ Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church,” 
~ every thing her own way, the num- 

r is 

In Sicily, not quite so intensely demoral- 
ized by the Church, it comes down to 

In Naples, where they have a taste for 
blood, and publicly exhibit the blood of 
one St. Januarius every year, there is 
made an exquisitely careful classifica- 
tion of murder, into parricide, husband- 
murder, wife-murder, murder of other 
relatives, infanticide, poisoning, murder 
premeditated, murder intentional, as- 
sassination, murder with rob and 
murder with adultery. Of all of 
murder, the dreadful proportion to each 
million in Naples is no less than 200 

But in England, let it be once more noted, - P 


only , 


Dr. BowMaAn’s SenmMon.—We are in- 
debted to the politeness of the editor of the 
Banner of the Cross, for a copy of the ser- 
mon preached before the Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Pennsyl- 
vania, and published at their request. It 
possesses the merit of being honest, direct, 
and suggestive. The author takes practical 
views of his subject, and suggests what, in 
his view, would be useful reforms. Although 
we hail from the dissenters, we recall with 
pleasure our class-mate intimacy with Dr. 
Mublenberg, and a later but still early ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Bowman, both now dis- 
tinguished ministers of the Episcopal Church, 
and alike interested in this liturgical reform. 


THe NEW-SCHOOL AND THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS.—The action of the late New- 
school General Assembly as to Church Ex- 
tension, bids fair to afford editorial material 
for the summer, to some of our New-school 
and Congregational contemporaries. The Jn- 
dependent of last week descants upon the 
topic through the space of more than five 
columns ! 


Hasty Congress and 
State Legislatures are often guilty of blun- 
ders, through the hurry and carelessness 
with which legislative acts are passed, after 
a wilful squandering of the ample time 
allowed them for careful deliberation. It 
would seem that the English Parliament 
sometimes err in the same way. Moore, in 
his Diary, gives two amusing instances. On 
one occasion, an act for building a jail inti- 
mated that the new one was to be built of 
the materials of the old, and that the pri- 
soners were to remain in the old one until 
the new was built. At another time, in al- 
tering a punishment for a certain offence to 
a sentence of transportation for seven years, 
the act went on to state that half was to go 
to the king, and half to the informer. 


Crime.—The extraordinary 
honours recently rendered in New York to 
the memory of the pugilist Bill Poole, are 
no doubt fresh in the minds of the public. 
A case has occurred at Brooklyn within a 
few days, which is, if possible, even more 
disgraceful. A young man and woman were 
found dead on a recent morning in the piaz- 
za of the father’s house of the former, the 
latter being an unknown person, but both 
having committed suicide by taking poison. 
The father of the young man, probably sus- 
pecting the woman’s character, refused to 
have her buried from his house, and her 
body was sent to the dead-house. Although 
she had died by her own hand, a public 
meeting was held to express sympathy, a 
large subscription was raised for funeral ex- 
penses, a livery stable man offered his car- 
riages for the occasion free of charge, an 
Episcopal minister opened his church and 
conducted services in commemoration of the 
deceased, and the whole occasion was made 
one of extraordinary publicity and honour. 
The wretched female turned out, as was pro- 
bably already generally surmised, to have 
been for five years past, in New York, a com- 
mon woman of the town. We doubt whe- 
ther such a parade over a prostitute, living 
or dead, has been witnessed before, out of 
Paris, or since the days of the first French 
Revolution. Even if her true character 
was not clearly established, she was known 
to be a self-murderer ; and here was a Chris- 
tian community offering its most enthusias- 
tic honours to one who had gone into eter- 
nity in the very commission of the most ag- 
gtavated crime. When the people not only 
cease to frown upon vice, but actually vie 
with each other in the most public and ex- 
travagant tokens of respect for it, we need 
hardly be surprised at any iniquity which 
may be perpetrated. 

The greatest outrage, however, in this dis- 
graceful scene, was the part enacted by the 
Episcopal clergyman, whose eulogistic dis- 
course on the miserable woman who had 
lived a life of sin, and terminated it by an 
act of self-murder, has called forth the just 
and indignant condemnation of the secular 


‘press. 


The Rev. William B. Browne has removed 


from Staunton, Virginia, to Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Correspondents will address accord- 


The Rev. L. B. W. Shyrock bas taken charge 
of the Richwood and Burlington churches. 


Post office, Burlington, Kentucky. 

The Rev. Ralph Harris bas his post 
office from Macomb, Illinois, to Elmwood, Sa- 
line county, Missouri. 


The Seventh church, Cincinnati, of which Dr. 
Willis Lord was pastor, have given a dnanimous 
call to Dr. Krebs of New York city, to become 
their pastor. His acceptance would be hailed 
with universal joy in the West.— Pres. Herald. 

The Baltimore Clipper states that the Rev. 
N. P. Burt of Springfield, Ohio, who was called 
to the pastorate of the Franklin street Presby- 
terian church, (late Dr. Plumer’s) in that city, 
has accepted the call. 

The Presbytery of Ohio ordained Mr. A. O. 
Johnston, as a foreign missionary on the 12th 
ult. He is a late graduate of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Professor Jacobus, and the charge 
to the missionary was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Howard. 


VISIT TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


An early start—Extra guide— Bottomless 
Pit—Goran’s Dome— Walk through the 
Valley of Humiliation—Fat Man’s Mis- 
ery— Great Rélie/— Picturesque groupings 
—Bacon Chamber— Crossing the river 
Styx—Suil on the Lethe—Eyeless fish— 
Echo river—Its mystery and music. 
Stephen hurried us off, after an early 

breakfast next morning, intimating that we 

had a long and rough road to travel before 
five o’clock in the afternoon, when we were 
to resume our seats in the stage for Bell’s. 

Our party were forthcoming without excep- 

tion. Even the lady who had been laid up 

by the “Short Route,” had no idea of being 
left behind, and made her appearance with 
resolution enough to carry her through two 
or three caves. As a prudential measure, 
however, we took along an additional guide, 
so that in case of emergency, any one who 
became disabled could be brought back. 

Mat, our new guide, had not the cultivation 

of Stephen, nor his good looks; but he was 

a substantial, honest-faced negro, and fa- 

miliar with his business; though, as it 

turned out, we saw but little of him. 

Our route carried us for several miles over 
the same ground we had traversed the day 
before. We came at length to the Bottom- 
less Pit, over which is thrown a substantial 
bridge. Here Stephen requested us to halt, 
and having lighted some oiled newspapers, 
was so successful in illuminating the abyss, 
that on looking over the railing, we could 
distinctly see that it had a bottom, though 
at some distance below. It was a bad look- 
ing place to fall into. Above the pit sprung 
up a dome, the walls of both being of a light 
drab colour, and as smooth as if plastered. 

The most striking of the pit family, al- 
though the name would not designate such 
a relationship, is Goran’s Dome.* We were 
led along to what seemed a window in the 
wall, about four feet by three in dimensions. 
On reaching it, Stephen left us, saying at 
the same time, “ Don’t go through there !’’ 
—an experiment which would have proved 
much to our disadvantage, had it been at- 
tempted, as we soon found. Having set fire 
to his combustibles, and thrown them into 
the void, we were directed to look in; and a 
marvellous spectacle it was. A perpendicu- 
lar shaft was disclosed, some three hundred 
feet from top to bottom, into which our win- 
dow opened about midway up. The interior 
was richly wrought with stalactite forma- 
tions, being apparently hung with folds of 
creamy-coloured curtains, sparkling with 
gems, and richly fringed. The perishable 
quality of our illuminating material, and the 
size of the party, however, rendered it ne- 
cessary for each one to do his share of in- 
spection with all despatch; and we soon 
hurried on to the as yet undisclosed won- 
ders. Our next advance was into the Val- 
ley of Humiliation—a region where the floor 
and ceiling are in such close neighbourhood, 
that one must needs make himself into a 
right angle in order to get through it—a bad 
place for after-dinner perambulations. At 
no great distance from this walk where even 
the haughtiest must bow their heads, lies 
that terror of corpulent people—Fat Man’s 
Misery. Here there is of necessity a lateral 
pressure im case one measures over eighteen 
inches, that being the width of the passage 
which here meanders through the solid rock. 
It is an extremely curious formation, evi- 
dently worn by water, the marks of which, 
beautifully embossed on the stone, are dis- 
tinctly traceable. The passage is so sinuous 
that you do not at any time go three feet 
in one direction; and considering its nar- 
rowness, the reader may easily imagine what 
-sort of a promenade it must be. Much to 
our surprise, we heard that soon after we 
were there, a friend, whose dimensions are 
decidedly plethoric and portly, had made 
the passage—a fact almost as wonderful 
as any thing we saw in the cave. Nature 
has kindly provided a place of repose from 
the exhaustion and fatigue occasioned by 
zig-zagging through this one hundred and 
fifteen feet of wretchedness, in a large hall 
to which it leads, fitly termed, ‘Great Re- 
lief.”’ 

As I happened to have as my partner for 
the day a fleet-footed lady, who always kept 
next to Stephen, we frequently found our- 
selves in advance of the rest of the party. 
One of our most striking entertainments 
was afforded by our having occasionally to 
wait until they came up. Looking back into 
a valley, we could discern through the dark- 
ness the long line of curious figures, each, 
lamp in hand, moving in Indian file through 
the chasm; or turning our eyes to the top 
of a rocky declivity from which we had de- 
scended, we would see first a gleam of light, 
and then, one after another coming into 
view, apparently emerging from realms of 
darkness ; or the whole group at the brink of 
a hole with which a long ladder was at- 
tached, awaiting their turn to come down. 
Many of these groupings and scenes were 
highly picturesque, and would have furnished 
fine subjects for an artist’s illustrations of 
life in a Bandit’s Cave. The Bacon Cham- 
ber, which is in this portion of the route, 
is extremely curious. The ceiling, which is 
low, is apparently hung thick with canvassed 
hams, suspended as in a smoke-house. This 
effect has been produced by the wearing 
away of the rock by water at a remote 
period, and there is scarcely a more perfect 
resemblance to any object where there is a 
supposed likeness, in the numerous wonders 
of the Cave. It looks as if there were a fine 
stock of hams on hand, and probably sug- 
gested to some of the party who were by 
this time beginning to feel the effects of the 
travel and the keen air, whether or not there 
was any “sure-enough” ham in that basket 
which all the morning had been pendant 
from Stephen’s arm. 

Hard by the ham-room lie the gloomy 
waters of the river Styx. No Charon was 
required to ferry us over, inasmuch as an arch- 
way of rock, called the «Natural Bridge,” 
spans it at one point—affording a narrow 


* Both Goran’s Dome and the Bottomless Pit 
were really in our first day’s route, but having omit- 
ted them there, they are introduced here. The lat- 
ter we passed over again on the second day. 


no difficult feat to have slid the 
pool, into which he threw s stone, and 
sent up in return so lugubrious an ¢ 
Having seated ourselves on a pile of 
overlooking the Dead Sea, we united 
singing 
“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.” 

‘Leaving behind us the Styx and Asphal- 
tites, and passing over a stony hill, we found 
ourselves on the banks of Lethe. What 
ever may be apprehended from the stream 
of oblivion, we did not hesitate to make 
the venture of sailing on its waters of 
forgetfulness. At no point was our party 
of pilgrims strung out with more picturesque 
effect than in descending the hill which led 
to the banks of Lethe. Soon all were as- 
sembled, and here, for the first time for an 
hour or more, we were joined by Mat, the 
extra guide, who had left us, after a private 
conference with Stephen. We now found 
that he had gone ahead in order to catch, if 
possible, some of the eyeleas fish for which 
this river is world-renowned, and which find 
ready sale among visitors. He had suc- 
ceeded badly, having taken but one, and 
that a small one. The day before he had 
found them more easy to capture. Our 
party probably were too noisy, as the fish 
seem to enjoy in their acute sense of touch 
and hearing a compensation for the want of 
eyes, and are frightened by the least noise 
or motion of the water, even at a great dis- 
tance. They are caught with a small hand- 
net, as they can easily be seen from the sur- 
face, and as they have no eyes the light 
cannot scare them. LEyeless craw-fish are 
abundant. Mr. Miller at the hotel told us, 
that in some cases where these fish had been 
dissected, traces of a socket for the eye were 
found, but in others there was not even 
an indentation. Their whole structure is 
unique, the entire organism for digestion, ‘ 
&c. being carried on forward of the fins 
of the neck. There are also rats of a 

iar shape and colour, somewhat resem- 
bling rabbits; but these are rarely caught, 
and we did not see any of them. What they 
subsist upon is an unsolved mystery. The 
only living things we encountered were 
crickets of a yellowish tinge, having lost 
their natural colour probably from want of 
light. 

“Having reached the shores of the Styx, 
we embarked in a rough flat-boat, well plas- 
tered with mud. The ladies were seated on 
transverse boards, while the gentlemen ac- 
commodated themselves on whatever seats 
remained, and on the slippery edges of the 
boat. We were soon afloat, moving silently 
along on the dark and sluggish stream, 
flanked by gloomy walls of solid rock, under 
a ceiling perhaps one hundred feet high. 
The passage was soon accomplished, and we 
landed on the further shore, wading through 
mud almost ankle deep. A short walk 
through a spacious and delightful avenue 
brought us to a narrow lake or pool. As 
there was no boat here, we were pondering 
the question as to how it was to be crossed, 
when Stephen politely took the lady who 
always kept ahead in his arms, and the wri- 
ter of this having jumped upon Mat’s back 
at his request, the two guides waded over, 
and landing us, returned for the remainder 
of the party, until all had made the transit. 
The gentleman who happened to be left to 
the last was of portly proportions, and the 
spectacle of his weighty corporeal structure 
astride of Stephen, was so striking, that he 
was saluted with tokens of applause. On 
our return, I observed that this member of 
the party preferred taking the water passage 
on his own responsibility, and boldly walked 
over, boots and all. 

A few moments more, and we stood on 
the banks of what the guides call «Echo 
River,” though it is, in reality, probably 
but a continuation of the Styx. Mat had 
now disappeared, and Stephen had sole charge 
of the flat boat on which we embarked. The 
prospect for this voyage was not inviting. 
The course of the stream led at once under 
a solid ceiling of rock, probably not over 
three feet above the water. Stooping as low 
as possible, the boat glided along, until in a 
few minutes we reached a point where the 
arch overhead was elevated to some five or 
six feet from the surface of the stream. For 
three quarters of a mile this extraordinary 
navigation was continued. We were three 
hundred and twenty-five feet below the sur- 
face of the earth, gliding on the bosom of a 
mysterious river, shut in on either side and 
above by walls of masonry, that seemed as if 
they might have stood since the dawn of 
creation. With that sense of the dramatic, 
which Stephen so often evinced, he could 
not fail to make the most of these extraordi- 
nary materials for effect; and to his heart’s 
content he succeeded, as no portion of our 
underground experience impressed us 80 
strangely, so deeply, and, I may say, so de- 
lightfully, as this sailon Echo River. The 
uniqueness of the scene at the outset sub- 
dued our hitherto sprightly party into silence. 
Not a word was spoken; not a sound was 
heard, save the dip of Stephen’s oar, which 
he struck out only after long intervals, and 
just with sufficient frequency to keep us 
in motion. The stillness seemed as pro- 
found as if it had lasted from eternity. 
The lamps threw a lurid light over the 
dark water and the darker openings to 
the unexplored caverns that penetrated 
the rocky walls on either side, and at the 
same time projected the magnified shadows 
ofour groupe, until they resembled spectral 
giants flying over the stygian stream. The 
stillness, which had grown to be almost pain- 
fully impressive and sublime, was at length 
broken by the sweet voice of Stephen, 
singing, ‘‘ The last rose of summer,” paus- 
ing between each note until it had been 
wafted through the caverns, and softened 
and enriched by the returning echoes. The 
last strains died away, and again we moved 
slowly and silently on. All at once, notes 
of the most delicious music, as if from the 
heavenly shores, came sweeping over the dark 
void ahead. Beautiful!’ « Exquisite!” 
‘«‘ Heavenly!’ burst from our lips, as the 
strains fell on our delighted ears. A mo- 
ment’s reflection explained the mystery. 
Mat, on leaving us, had gone to the further 
end of the river by some other route, and 
the delightful surprise and entertainment 
was occasioned by his own solitary song. 
Though there was, in reality, but one voice, 
it seemed as if a score or more were united 
in the melody. Each note, as it was slowly 
breathed out, was taken up, and echoed from 
the chambers and caverns, until it sounded 
as if all the spirits of the Cave had joined 
to swell the chorus. The strains, too, 
seemed to be purified and sublimated from 
all that was earthly, and rung out in clearer 
and more silvery and mellowed notes than 
one could ever hope to hear from mortal lips. 
A very slight effort of the imagination was 
necessary to make us feel as if, on leaving our 
place of embarkation, we had bid farewell to 
the shores of time, and were now on our 
passage over the gloomy river of death to 
the scenes of a glorious immortality, whence 
the music of the ransomed was already fall- 
ing on our ears. To complete the illusion, 
all at once, as wo doubled » peaketttis rock, 
a brilliant star beamed out of ap 
gloom, apparently far ahead of us, ite rays mir- 
rored beck by the dark water. Itwas Mat’s 


im } 


lamp; but it looked like the morning har- 
binger of joy and blessedness, after the 


‘house of worship in the neighbourhood. 


our late enchantment, joined in singing 


A CONNECTICUT RETREAT. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


-  Barrpezrort, Con., June 25, 1855. 
Messrs. Editore—Unfortunately for Bar- 
num, he has written and published his own 
memoirs, and thereby removed all doubt 
which might otherwise have rested upon his 
character. The world, however, seems to 
have paid him well for what it so loudly 
condemns. Among the beautiful residences 
adorning the vicinity’ of Brid the 
showman’s palace erects its head with a 
most ostentatious display of wealth. The 

unds are laid out with some taste 3 but 
the architecture, although of an oriental 
style, admitting of much ornament, is over- 
loaded with finery; and the first unfavoura- 
ble impression is not diminished upon dis- 
covering that it is built of wood. 

To an eye accustomed to the stone and 
brick houses of New York, Philadelphia, 
and vicinity, there is something unsatisfac- 
tory in the lightness of New Yengland do- 
mestic architecture. Seldom do you meet 
with any other than wooden dwellings east of 
the New York line. Even the beautiful 
suburban villas around Boston disappoint ex- 
pectation by the slightness of their materials. 

For travellers from the South, in search 
of a pleasant summer retreat, where 
can enjoy the delights of green fields, 
groves, and fresh air, few places 
more attractions than this quiet New Eng- 
land town. Some of the sweet spots upon 
Golden Hill, commanding a view of the sur- 
rounding country, and the bright waters of 
the Sound, seem to me the very perfection 
of summer residences. And the excellent 
landlord of the Sterling House has well pro- 
vided for the comfort of more transient visi- 


tors. The railroad to New Haven and - 
Hartford through Brid and a 
steamboat plies between this Pp and New 


York, furnishing every facility for esca 
from the noise, Bestia and dust of the sity, 
to these delightful and rural shades. 
Recently a Presbyterian church has been 
organized here, under the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. N. Hewitt, D. D., former! pastor 
of the Third Congregational church in the 
ong Like most new enterprises of the 
ind, it has encountered formidable difficul- 
ties, but so far has nobly overcome them. 
A laudable zeal and devotion to the cause 
seeming to chatacterize the members, as well - 
as a hopefulness in God, under the light of 
which their way must become plainer as 
they advance. A new church edifice has 
been erected, capable of accommodating more 
than a thousand people, together with a 
spacious lecture-room adjoining. Both buil- 
dings are of brick. e internal struc- 
ture of the church is quite tasteful, and the 
walls and ceiling elegantly painted in fresco. 
It is to be completed in a few weeks, and 
cape for the service of God sometime in 
e earlier part of August. It might be 
pleasant to some of our Presbyterian friends, 
who are in the habit of visiting New En 
land during the summer, to attend the d 
cation services, and by their presence brigh- 
ten the faces of a little band of staunch 
adherents of our common creed—sons of 
the pilgrims manfully defending the un- 
sophisticated faith of their fathers. M. 


MISSIONARY FIELD. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Montcomery County, Md., May 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Permit me, through the 
medium of your valuable paper, to give 
your readers a short account of the condi- 
tion and wants of this missionary field, and 
to tell them what good things the Lord has - 
been doing hére. 

A transient visitor cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the beautiful scenery of Mont- 
gomery county; nature has dispensed her 

ifts with a lavish hand, while art bas added 

ut little. Like many other portions of the 
South, the land in this region has been 
worn out by the culture of to and slave 
labour. Unable to make it yield a support, 
the former proprietors were, in most in- 
stances, either greatly impoverished or com- 
pelled to seek a home elsewhere. Since the 
introduction of guano, it has been bought 
up by intelligent and enterprising farmers 
—men who have learned the art of farm- 
ing, and is rapidly increasing in value, and 
improving in sprenenaes, presenting, I am 
told, a very different aspect to what it did 
ten or fifteen years ago. 

Our religious prospects heretofore have 
been gloomy ; yet we hope a brighter day bas 
already dawned, and that, with the blessing 
of God, better things are ee od 
people. The Montgomery County Bible 
ciety is doing a mp work—dquietly but dili- 
gently drewating the word of God in this 
stronghold of Catholicism. May the en- 
lightening influences of the 

ny it, bringing its precious truths home 
to the Senate of aT into whose hands it may 
come. The present is certainly the time 
for active, persevering, Christian effort. 
Society, owing to various causes, is in & 
forming state; whatever influences are now 
ex , will leave their impress on future 
generations. Our New-school brethren have 
already entered the field; they have two 
flourishing churches united under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. Mr. Eva. Within the 
present year both the a 
very gracious outpouring 0 rit. 

e only Old-school Presbyterian church 
in the county is at Neilesville. It has late- 
ly been repaired, and is now the neatest 


After Mr. Hershey left, its pulpit was va- 
cant for two years, excepting when occasion- 
ally supplied by Baltimore Presbytery. In 
July last, the Rev. D. Motzer was sent here 
as a missionary by that Presbytery, his 
support being guarantied by a friend of do- 
mestic missions in Virginia, and three of 
the Washington and Georgetown churches. 
(As a disinterested person, permit me here 
to remark, that this is only a fractional part 
of what these churches are doing in the 
missionary and Church extension cause. 
They are doing a great and good work, of 
which the Church at lange in. end 
not only ignorant, but labourin under the 
impression that they are doing little.) An 
encouraging state of things exists throu 
out this congregate. Mr. Motzer preac! 
alternately at Neilesville and Darnestown, 
to large and attentive audiences, where two 
years ago, it was almost impossible to collect 
At there is a 
t no ecclesiastical organiss- 
oe Prospects are encouraging, that ere 
will be clear to organize 
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of our London ‘correspondent on the 
te rer Pwhich-prevatis ir | | 
eee wus — : yond the present life. the massive archway, deat up er 4 
ne : more grand than even in the Church. 
x | is river till next week, 
S of the Presbyterian of ‘the West, departe will endeavour to get to the end of the Toes. P 
this life at Greensburg, Indians, of the 18th and out of it. 
the goopel in, the Week) His funeral was | = 
4 attended by Jagge eanaparse of persons. 
“Rev. Da. Soorr or New Ontzans.—It 
is our readers that the Rev. Dr. 
ehurcb, San Francisco, had signified = | 
his desire to be released from his pastoral Ne 
relation: in New Orleans with a view to re- ES re | 
uesting the 
atior being unwilling to give 
| 
upon our highly esteemed brother, M. Merle | 
i @’Aubigné. The Lord has just called to | 
himself—this morning, indeed—his much- 
loved partner, afters long and painful ill- 
, ness, during which (from the time that her 
sufferings permitted) she constantly enjoyed | 
the presence of her Saviour. The last words 
—e she uttered wore, ‘Lord, come! Come 
| | 
| 
| 
or New Jenssy.—tThe late 
Oommencement of the College of New Jer- : | 
sey, at Princeton, of which we took some : 
notice last week, was more largely attended | 
than usual, and was an occasion of much 
interest to this venerable Institution. The | 
College was never in a more prosperous con- 
dition, and. the recent arrangements made | 
by the Trustees will render it still more 
worthy of public favour. Dr. Matile, late 
Professér in the University of Neufchatel, 
Switserland, was appointed Lecturer on Civil 
following addi- 
tions were also made tothe Faculty ey H. ; 
R. Clark, ‘Tator of Belles Let. | ishment from the 
Tenry Baird, Tutor in Greek and Kingdom. ‘ 
t is affirmed that these articles were in- at | 
serted in the penal code, in pursuance of a | i 
the Pope and the late here. Mr. Motser 
Queen of Portugal, in direct breach of a recently Ly 
: recent treaty between the Queens of Eng- that place; he was assisted by the = p 
land and Portugal, which teed Messrs. Atkinson, Robinson, and Eckard. | 
; Although there was no especial awakeni ~~. 
| | British subjects the liberty of worshir the meetings were well na 
tism and the Lord’s wee adminis- 
* | tered, The candidates for baptism were a 
ea mother and her little son. It wasadecply - ‘ 


| the Spirit of God alone can give. 
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terizes as totally un- 
to the ‘necessities of the age, and 
ites that a great change is ab- 
to give the clergy that 
over the ionsand that influence 
the manners of the people, to which a na- 
tional system of religion ought to aspire. 
The venerable Archdeacon seems, however, 
to have as very imperfect conception of the 
tiecessities of the age and country in the 
point specified, though fully aware that the 
present race of preachers is far behind the 
requirenients of their position. He would 
have command of lan- 
ge, readiness of expression, a good ac- 
quaintance with the elements of modern 
science, ethics, and sound views 
phraseology, snd to 
ifici anti to 
take care not to cntetvaine the inte igence 
of their auditors, which, even among the un- 
y is often as acute as their own, and 
will not tolerate puerilities. The lower 
class, he reminds us, hate the combined con- 
descension and insipidity that often mani- 
fost themselves in the pulpit, and indignant- 
resent it. The newspapers have echoed 
Archdeacon’s sentiments, and there can 
ich wi responded to s eti 
over the whole country. N 
formist Felpite, no one will deny there is 
also much to be. desired in the way of im- 
provement. The Christian ministry is not 
any where keeping abreast with other pro- 
fessions as it ought; and hence the general 
contempt of infidels and scoffers find almost 
an ot But among all 
sets in this country, the Church of Eng- 


| y deficient in 

popular aptitude. Here and there, indeed, 
you will find a commanding preacher, such 
as MoNeill or Melville, but the mass are 
th y useless jp the pulpit. Cold, 
feeble, tame, and insrpid, their hearers com- 
~ that their teaching neither affects them 
during its continuance, nor leaves an im- 
ression behind. A class of clergymen in- 

| existe, of whom we have examples scat- 
tered over the country, of a very different 
stamp, whose qualities are chiefly summed 
up in the fervour of their devoted love to 
aouls. But they fail to obtain the influence 
which is so desirable, partly from their sub- 
ordinate position, partly from a want of 
personal and intellectual power. Over the 
whole of England, and among all secte, the 
le of presching is too much formed on 
fashioned models. There is a want of 
‘something more vigorous and energetic than 
we have—something commanding, arrest- 
ing, and resistless, which the outpouring of 
We may 
we A all the defects pointed out by Arch- 
Sinclair, and other writers who have 
followed him, and fail in getting any thing 
‘very, superior in its place. To exchange the. 
frequent array of Scripture texts, the .tech- 
nical terms of controversy, and the theolo- 
gical slang, with all the scholastic pedantry 
of which. so much complaint is now made, 
for disquisitions on “ ethics and economics,” 
on astronomy and geology, or on strikes and 
trades’ unions, as recommended by some of 
our pulpit-reformers, would not much mend 
the matter. We want more apostolic zeal 
and earnestness—more love for souls, and a 
larger heart, besides higher gifts in our pul- 
pits; and we want more prayer—more anx- 
ious longing after spiritual profit—less 
‘worldliness, and a better appreciation of 
gospel truth in our pews. Grant us these 
reforms, and all complaints will cease. Such 
reformers as the Archdeacon, the Times, 
and. the Daily News, may show a blot in 


the nt system, but they are little likel 
to direct how ‘ 


a decision as to the maintenance of that 
Popish Semi the funds of the Em- 


I: 


g some guaranty 

abuses of the sanctity of the day 
in our great metropolis will be arrested. 
measure is a most i 
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‘The Free Obure 
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;| thought by worldly men worth considering 
'| or contending for with a powerful neighbour 


|. mear the North London railway, and occu- 
| pies no less than 15% acres of land, forming 


with a clock tower 150 feet 
1400 calves, and 900 pigs. 


Paris. Tract Society writes 
that is now in a very important re- 


foms are now scarcely able to meet the de- 


curate of Kingston refused to 
John ‘Lamtley, con of Mr. Lantley, High- 
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and 
derived, exist. in 
iti, where the trade was too trifling to be 


like France. -God forbid that we should 
stand idly by when a risk so great is to be 


met. . 

Most interesting intelligence has just been 
received by the London Missionary Society 
from its devoted African labourer, Robert 
Moffat, whose rise has carried him 

in far into the interior of the savage con- 
tinent.in which his work lies. Though re- 
strained during of his journey by the 
jealousy of one of the chiefs, of pong 
to the barbarians whom he visited, he still 
found many precious ities of com- 
mending the truth to his sable fellow men, 
atid thousands who never had heard before 
the name of a Saviour, have thus been in- 
vited to the cross. 
man in December last, with his health ma- 
terially improved, rejoicing in the enlarged 
field of missionary enterprise which he sees 
opening in this wide waste region of the 
world. 

You are, not aware of the exist- 
ence of a law in England, dating back con- 
siderably less than half a century, which 
forbids under pecuniary penalties the assem- 
bling of more than twenty for pur- 
poses of worship, except under the sanction 
of the Bishop of the diocese. A shadow of 
the same bondage lingers over all Non-. »n- 
formists, who enjoy the protection of the 
law in their assemblies only when their 
a of worship have been licensed by the 

ishop’s authority. The license is granted 
to all applicants, indeed, as a matter of 
course, on payment of the necessary fees; 
and such is the practical uselessness of the 
law as a protection to truth or good morals, 
that Mormonites and other similar nonde- 
scripts have no difficulty in procuring the 
legal right to worship with what forms they 
please, and preach what doctrine seems best 
in their own 7 An attempt is now mak- 
ing by Lord Shaftesbury to procure a revi- 
sion of the law in matters affecting religious 
worship, and to defend good men, both in 
the Established Church and out of it, in 
their efforts-to assemble human beings to 
acte of worship. In the House of Lords a 
bill has been introduced, which, on « divi- 
sion, appears to have met with a friendly 
reception. A minority, however, have not 
been ashamed to oppose the “oppose of re- 
ligious. freedom on which the measure is 
based, and to their everlasting disciedit a 
large proportion of those composing it con- 
sists of Bishops. That Oxford, Exeter, and 
London should have appeared on this side, 
is not wonderful, ‘These prelates are read 
to do any thing for which they find a pre- 
cedent in the annals of black Prelacy or 


of evange truth, both within and with- 
out the pale of their own Church. But that 
six Bishops of the Church of England should 
have been mad enough to array themselves 
as the leaders of the insignificant band of 
peers who are content to be the modern re- 
presentatives of the Bench as it existed in 
the days of Laud, is sufficient to show how 
little sympathy there is between the present 
prelates and the people. 

ince my last the weather has been most 
delightful. Alternate showers and sunshine 
have over all our fields the brightest 
appearance of fertility. An overflowing 
harvest, though probably somewhat late, 
seems now almost to us. D. G. 


FORRIGN ITEMS. 


from the proceedings in the enera 
Dr. William Clark of Wes- 
ter Moffat, in this neighbourhood, has placed 
at the di of the Church the munificent 
sum of $100,000 for the erection and en- 
dowment of a Free Theological College in 


Glasgow, provided other parties in Glasgow 
should ide a similar sum, so that 
$200,000 should be immediately available 


for the purpose in view. The subscriptions 
in Glasgow towards this second sum y 
amount to $70,000, and the major sum of 
$200,000 may thus be considered as secured. 
But Dr. Clark’s liberality does not stop 
here. He offers to down or secure an 
additional sum of $50, for the same ob- 


ided a like sum of $50,000 addi- 
tional should be guaranteed by responsible 
parties within the next twelve months.— 
Glasgow Herald. 3 
A Lonpon Market Hovusr.—On the 
10th ult. the new Metropolitan Cattle Mar- 
ket, in place of the one which has so long 
been held in Smithfield, London, was open- 
éd with appropriate ceremonies by Prince 
Albert. e market may be fairly charac- 
terized as one of the sights of London. It 
is situated. on the north of the metropolis, 


a 7 ace area of 800 feet, paved throughout 
wi — and well supplied with water 
and drainage. Qn all sides of the quadran- 
gle are roofed sheds for sheep, calves and 
pigs, while the is for oxen. In 
the centre is a building for banking - 

e 


market will hold 86,000 sheep, 6400 oxen, 


FRANCE AND PROTESTANTISM.—The Se- 


state. Applications are made from 


ty, on account of the 


opposition of Roman ics, the distribu- 


s 


af 


He returned to Kuru- | 


scarlet Fopery, in order to check the spread | 


the knee; 


Romian Tzarimony TO THE ENGLIsH 
Brstz.—Who will not say that the uncom- 
béauty and marvellous English of the 
Protestant Bible is not one of the poet 
strongholds of heresy in this country? It 
‘lives on the ear like a music that can never 
be forgotten, like the sound of the church 
, which the convert hardly knows how 
he can forego. Its felicities often seem to 
be almost things rather than mere words. 
It is part of the national mind, and the an- 
‘chor of national seriousness. ‘The memory 
of the dead into it. The potent tra- 
ditions of childhood are stereotyped in its 
verses. The power of all the gifts and 
trials of a man is hidden beneath its words. 
It is the ntative of his best moments, 


*»| and all that there has been about him of 


8 im for ever out of the Eng- 
ish Bible. It is his sacred thing, whic 
doubt has never dimmed, and controversy 
never soiled. In the length and breadth of 
the land there is not a Protestant with one 
spark of righteousness about him whose 
x gam biography is not in his Saxon Bi- 
ble.-— Dublin n Catholic Review. 

ASSESSMENT OF CoNVENTS.—A report 


soft and poy ety pure and penitent, and 
pea to 


bone vestry, stating that a committee 
inquired as to the assessment of a convent 
in Blandford-square, which the Rev. Mr. 
O'Neill, Roman Catholic priest, and 
others, contended wasa charitable institution, 
and therefore not assessable. The subject 
as to whether the convent wasor not legally 
assessable had been referred to counsel, and 
counsel’s. opinion was that the convent in 
Blandford-square was legally liable to be 
rated. After some discussion as to the 
amount of assessment, the principle of the 
right to assess having been established, it 
was ultimately resolved to assess the convent 
at $125, per annum. 


THe Popr’s Revence.—A letter from 
Rome of the 2d ult. in the Univers, says that 
the Pope, who has already protested against 
the sale of ecclesiastical Dg end in Spain, 
is about to interrupt diplomatic inter- 
course with that country. 


OWENISM 8TILL Existent.—<An extra- 
ordinary petition has been presented from 
Mr. Robert Owen, praying the House of 
Commons to appoint a committee or com- 
mission fully to investigate his (Mr. Owen’s) 
views on what he calls the millennial state 
of human life in its spirit, priosipian and 

ractices, and the plain and peaceful mode 

y which it may be made gradually to su- 
persede the present system of society, and 
that Mr. Owen may be examined at the bar 
of the House. This strange petition was 
presented by Viscount Goderich. 


or LEANG AFAH, THE CHINESE 
EVANGELIST.—A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Watchman, writing from Canton, April 
13, says :—“ Since commencing this letter, 
I have been somewhat startled by the an- 
nouncement of the death of the native evan- 
gelist Leang Afah. He was the first fruit 
of Protestant missionary labour in these re- 
gions, and from his association with Morri- 
son and Milne has always been regarded 
with peculiar interest, as forming a connect- 
ing link between missionaries of this gener- 
ation and those honoured servants of God. 
His death was unexpected ; for although he 
had for some months exhibited signs of 

radual decay, he preached as usual last 
unday.” 


HELP FoR THE JEws.—Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore is on his way to Jerusalem, where he 
intends founding a large hospital for his co- 
religionists. 

DEFEATED ATTEMPT AT RAILWAY SAB- 
BATH DESEORATION IN SCOTLAND.—At the 
half-yearly meeting of the Dundee and Ar- 
broath Railway Company, held at Dundee, 
on Wednesday, Mr. Whitson of Parkhill 
brought forward a motion, thatsigcreased 
accommodation for passengers ‘should be 
given on the line on Sundays. No person 
offered to second the motion, and it conse- 
— fell to the ground, Mr. Whitson de- 
claring that this was another instance of the 
tyranny of priestcraft. 


Discovery or A New Comet.—M. Le- 
verrier, of the Imperial Observatory, has 
discovered a new comet. This comet (he 
says) is oo in the same route which ap- 
peared to be followed by two fine comets ob- 
served, one in 1264 and the other in 1556. 
If these two  ippedrances, the second of 
which coincided with the abdication of 
Charles V., belonged to one and the same 
star, there was reason to expect the return 
of it at this period. 


EXPULSION OF A JEsUIT.—On the 8th 
ult. the Germanic Diet rejected a complaint 
made by a Roman Catholic noble, to the ef- 
fect that the expulsion from Mecklenburg of 
a Jesuit tutor, was an abuse of power. 


Lire AND Deatu.—During the week 
ending June 19th, the births of 1710 chil- 
dren were registered in London; of these 
870 were boys, and 840 were girls, exceed- 
ing the averages of the ten ee 
weeks of the ten preceding years by 144 an 
151 r tively. The number of deaths 
during the week was 1087; of whom 565 
were males, and 522 females ; mong the 
averages of the ten corresponding weeks of 
the ten preceding years—corrected for in- 
crease of population—by 29 and 34 respec- 
tively. 


EpinsurGa Untversity.— The total 
number of students in Edinburgh University 
is 1278, being 35 less than in the previous 
year. Ofthese 978 belong to Scotland. 


Worxine Men’s Cottece.—A Work- 
ing Men’s College is now fairly established 
at Cambridge, England. The number of 
students already enrolled on the books 
amounts to 112. The most popular sub- 
jects are English grammar, mathematics, 
Latin, French, drawing, and vocal music; 
and the list of names includes persons en- 
gaged in almost every occupation. It is 
intended, by-and-by, to establish an adult 
school in connection with the College. 


Oxrorp Universtty.—The Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Civil Law in the University of 
Oxford, recently vacated by the death of 
Dr. Joseph Phillimore, has been filled up 
by the appointment of Dr. Travers Twiss, 

icar-General of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and recently Professor of Political 
Economy in the same University. 


AMERICAN PHYSICIANS IN THE Russian 
Army.—The American physicians in the 
Russian army service, since the breaki 
out of the war, have been unfortunate. O 
the five, two have died, a third was lying 
sick at the last accounts, and the fourth has 
applied for his discharge. Several others, 
however, have recently arrived at St. Peters- 
burg, and offered their services to the Gov- 
ernment. 


UntroRM.—The uniform of the 
coloured soldiers of Liberia, Africa, as pre- 
scribed by President Roberts, must make a 
splendid show in contrast with ebony :—Yel- 
low leather gaiters from the ankle bone to 
cloth pantaloons down to the 


gaiters; iron gray cloth short coats with 
red laces; blue cloth waist-coats; and red 
felt caps with blue strings. _ 


AND Arasic.—The French 
Government has granted a fresh delay of 
three years for the completion of the two 
dictionaries—French and Arabic, and Ara- 
bic and French—for which two prizes of 


i 


ba 
tleman 
(Baptist minister) who was present, 


5000 ‘franes.exch were offered by a decree 
of the 19th of November, 1852. 


was presented on Saturday at the —— 


| “Our Minister tro Sparx.—The Hon. 


to be devoted to their in 


Addison Wad 
quence was immortalized by Wirt, in. the 
“British Spy,” died at Staunton, Virginia 


A. ©. Dovag, U. 8. Envoy to the Spanish 
Court, has arrived in Spain, and been re- 
‘ceived with every mark of respect in the 


| cities through which he passed to the capi- 


Burgos and Vittoria he was furnish- 
with a military escort to protect him from 

Mr. Banororr Poprny.—We hear 
from good authority that the ramour started 
in New York to the effect that Bancroft, the 
historian, had become a convert to Catho- 
licism, is the veriest gossip, without the 
least foundation in fact. 


Meruopists CanaDA.—The Metho- 
dists of Canada West, at their late meetin 
made two important changes in their chure 
polity. They have consented to extend the 
the period of a minister's residence on a 
circuit from two to five years, in any case 
where a request to that effect emanates from 
a quarterly meeting of a circuit. They 
have also consented to admit an equal repre- 


‘sentation of clerical lay members at the an- 


nual district meeting of the convention. 


Assotr’s Napotzon.—Who buys an 
American book? The answer to this ques- 
tion is os by the fact that of Abbott's 
Life of Napoleon, published only ten days 


ago, seven thousand copies (or fourteen} 


thousand volumes) have sold. As it 
is a five dollar book, this makes an expen- 
diture, on the part of the public, of thirty- 


five thousand dollars.—N. Y. Times..- 


REGISTERING LeTtrERs.—The system of 
registration of valuable letters, prescribed 
by the Post Office Department, went into 
operation on the Ist inst. The regulations 
provide that, on the payment of a registra- 
tion fee of five cents, a receipt shall be given 
by the Postmaster when a letter is mailed, 
and extraordinary ution be used in its 
forwarding and delivery. It is not to be 
confined to money letters, but any letter 
will ke gory which the writer considers 
valuable, but for which the Department do 
not make themselves liable. Postmasters 
have been instructed to make no record or 
marks upon registered letters, by which the 
fact of their containing money or other valu- 
ables may be suspected or made known. 


Ex-PRESIDENTS AT THE Britisx Court. 
—Ex-President Fillmore and Ex-President 
Van Buren, were recently presented to 
Queen Victoria, also a large party of citi- 
zens. The Court Journal, alluding to the 
subject, says :—‘ The presence of an Ex 
President of the United States at our Court, 
is an event which deserves a passing note. 
Mr. Fillmore looks even a younger man 
than Mr. Buchanan, the American Minister; 
his hairis not so white, nor is there any a 
pearance of baldness. He seems apparently 
about Oy is smaller in stature than 
the minister, but with as handsome and in- 
tellectual a countenance. It is amusing to 
see the sang froid with which the former 
chief of the powerful government is treat- 
And the officers of one of his successors. 

republican a. ipal in this matter is 
no fiction, and the Ex-President has really 
and actually become nothing more than an 
American citizen. Mr. Fillmore has, how- 
ever, been received with much considera- 
tion at Court, and with great distinction by 
the ministers. At the brilliant assemblies 
of Viscountess Palmerston, and the Coun- 
tess of Clarendon, there is no doubt the Ex- 
President will be the personage of the day. 
When presented to Her Majesty, Mr. Fill- 
more wore a plain full dress suit.” 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Cuaotera Pitis.—Under the head of “Cho- 
lera Pills,” the New York Journal of Commerce 
announces that “‘ green apples have made their 
ap ce in our markets, and are offered for 

e at the apple stands on the corners of the 
streets: They are about the size of pigeon’s 

.’ The same seeds of coming ailments 
have made their appearance in the Philadel- 
phia streets. 


Tae Crops.—A gentleman who has travelled 
over six hundred miles in Illinois within a few 
days reports that the wheat fields, without ex- 
ception, are promising unequalled crops; the 
corn is also luxuriant, in some places almost in 
tassel; and the fruit crop is tremendous, being 
the test abundance of apples, peaches, 
cherries &c., wherever there was a tree plant- 
ed. The wheat crop-will probably be twenty- 
five cent. greater than ever before grown 
in Illinois. 

A number of farmers on the Eastern Shore, 
Maryland, have already commenced harvest- 
ing their wheat crop. From what we can hear, 
there is no indication of rust; but in some 
sections the wheat is very much broken down 
by the late storm, and fears are entertained 
that much of it will necessarily be lost, from 
the impossibility to cut it. 

The Louisville Kentucky Courier of Tuesday 
says:—We have information by letter, and 
through friends from all sections of the State, 
to the effect that there is every reasonable 
prospect of a harvest unparalleled in the history 
of Kentucky. Every species of grain has 
grown with the test luxuriance. The 
—- are down with their fruitful 


Minnesota.—The territory of Minnesota is 
filling up with population so fast, that real 
estate in the town of St Anthony has risen 
fully one hundred per cent. within a year past. 
One-half of the Hennepin Island was sold last 
July for $8000, and since then $5000 has been 
offered for one undivided fourth of the same 

Two , $10,000 was the 

ighest offer for Nicolott Island, 40 acres ; and 
last summer $35,000 was refused. The in- 
crease of manufucturing at the Falls is what 
has caused the great advance. 


Squrrrets 1n Pustic Parxs.—Some of the 

nm papers are out upon the Mayor for 

bringing squirrels into the trees on the Boston 

mmon.. They say that, having nothing else 

to live upon, they will eat all the birds’ eggs 

and young, they will themselves starve 
in the winter. 


Prosrzrous Diaryuen.—Forty-nine farm- 
ers, or dairymen, in the single town of soente- 
boro’, Portage county, Ohio, have 1396 co 
or an average of about 70 each. 


American mw Enctanp.—James H. 
Burton, late the National 
Armory at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, has re- 
ceived from the British the ap- 
pointment of engineer of the British National 
Armory at Enfield, near London. Although 
that armory is under the command of Captain 
Dixon, of the Royal Artillery, Mr. Burton 
will have the entire direction of the manufac- 
turing operations of the establishment. This 
ya — compliment to American mechani- 

skill. 


Coat Discoversp.—The Kinderhook Rough 
Notes says:—Coal has lately been discovered on 
the farm of Abraham Harder, in the northern 
part of that town. It is of a bituminous na- 
ture, and is said to burn freely. It understands 
that a Hudson, in connection 
with Mr. are ROW in opening 
the vein to test its quality more fully. 


Fata, Mistaxs.—Wm. Stapleton died in 
Memphis, Tenn. week before last, from the 
effects of taking a quantity of the tincture of 
yellow jassamine, sold him at a botanic drag 
store, in mistake for whiskey. 

Liquor Dsaters’ Newsparer.—The liquor 
dealers of New York city are endeavouring to 
raise a fund of $100,000 to start a newspaper 

terests. 


Rea, Estate IN Baliv 


as at t. Houses recently forced upon 
the market have been sold for cost of the 
materials at which they were built. 

Tux Poraro Traps.—New , in large 
are being ont to 

irginia. e of tha 

suggests that the North should, 
return the compliment, by sending to 


more than we have done 


no long- 
er be compelled to pay twice as much for N 
ern potatoes as the of the North pay for 


t promise of the 
‘of them everywhere at low prices, as the h 

rates and enormous profits of the past season, 
have induced the ers to plant a much 
larger area with them than hitherto. If the 
nothing but the villanous 


| of can keep up 


ARTESIAN WELL aT CuarLeston.— Major 
Welton, the Superintendent of the artesian 
well at Charleston, South Carolina, has suc- 
cebded in forcing down the boring of the well 
to the depth of 1239 feet. had lat- 


impeded by a rock 2} feet in 

y an erance 0 or 
Welton, a stream of water has been senaked 
which runs at the rate of about 25 gallons per 
minate. The prospect of good water in plenty 
in Charleston is therefore now quite cheering. 


Bounty Lanp Warrants.—Under the new 
bounty tand act, 184,500 applications for land 
warrants have been received at the Pension 
Bureau, Washington, 11,084 allowed, and 7500 
patents issued. 


Cuotera Missourr.—The cholera has 
broken out in Georgetown, Missouri, and there 
shad been twenty-two deaths at the last ac- 
counts. Nota single family in the town had 
escaped visitation with the epidemic. A large 
portion of the population had fied in conse- 
quence. 


Froutt.—The young apples and hes are 
so thick upon the many of the 
country, that trees will be seriously injured 
unless the precaution is taken early to stri 
off one-half the number. We heard an intelli- 
gent farmer, » predict 
peaches were li to be as low as one-eigh 
of a dollar a basket. 


Lancz Friezt.—The river yesterday, says 
the, Detroit Free Press of the 19th ult. present- 
ed_one of the most beautiul sights we ever 
heheld. Myriads of sail vessels, with their 
whitened canvass 8 to the breeze, were 
‘passing up the river all the day long. At one 
time we counted some thirty-five, all standing 
up the river, and having every stitch of can- 
vases spread. many as sixty or seventy 
_ must have passed the city during the 

y: 

Surrer, tHe Catirornta Pronzer.—Gen- 
eral John A. Sutter, the Swiss pioneer of 
California, has not, it seems, with all 
his interest in the immense tract of land which 
formerly belonged to him, under a t from 
the Mexican governmeut, and to which his title 
_has just been confirmed by the United States 
Land Commission, in session in California. 
| This claim ombraces twenty-three square 

leagues of land, or over 150, acres, and the 
General has informed the editor of the Marys- 
ville Herald, that in the future management of 
the estate, he is determined to deal in the most 
liberal manner with purchasers who intend to 
become actual settlers. 


Woot 1x tHe West.—We are glad, says an 
Indiana paper, to notice quite a material ad- 
vance in the prices of wool. This is owing in 
part to the Eastern manufacturers having sent 
their agents through the country for the pur- 

e of purchasing such lots as they might be 
able to secure, and, in part, to the great falling 
off in the imported article. The following are 
the prices at Cincinnati, the Eastern markets 
being from 1 to3 per cent. higher:—Common, 
25 a 27 cents; } blood, 27 a 29 do.; 4 blood, 29 
ae do.; } blood, 32 a 34 do.; full blood, 35a 

0. 


Crrcutars By Mart.—Enclosing circulars or 
other printed matter in envelopes upon which 
is printed, impressed, or written the name, 
&c. of the person or persons issuing such cir- 
cular, is decided by the Postmaster General 
not only to subject the entire package to letter 

tage, according to the express requirements 
of the act of 1852, but that such postage must 
be prepaid to entitle the package to be mailed. 
If unpaid, being under the law treated as let- 
ters, they are, of course, returned to the dead 
letter Washington Union. 


Steamboat Exptosion.—The steamboat Lex- 
ington, plying between Louisville and St. 
Louis, has exploded near Stephens Fort, Ken- 
tucky, and of 100 persons on board of her at 
the time, about 35 were wounded. The ladies 
were all saved unharmed. Boat and cargo a 
total loss. 


Artesian Battimore.—Artesian 

lis are being sunk in Baltimore, Maryland, 
ig parts of the city where pure water cannot 
otherwise be easily obtained. Six have been 
made this spring, and another is commenced. 
The Patriot says:—* These wells have greatly 
the advan over wells dug in the ordinary 
way, not only in regard to cost, but especially 
in regard to — of the water. Four hands 
can, in a favourable situation, sink one of these 
wells to the depth of eighty feet in seven days.” 


Tae Bosiness.—A large portion 
of the American whaling fleet, heretofore 
rendezvouzing at the Sandwich Islands, pro- 
pose to make San Francisco the harbour of 
their resort. Port charges have been reduced 
as an inducement, and more than a hundred 
ships are expected there within the — They 
will be owned as well as supplied there before 
long. 


Iron Boats ror Panama Bay.—Two of the 
six iron lighters, ordered for the Panama Rail- 
road Company, have been already sent out 
from the New York Morgan’Iron Works. The 
dimensions are, length 75 feet, beam 20 feet, 
depth 5 feet, built very strong, with } inch 
keelsons, double rivetted, and designed for 
great capacity and light draft. 


Iowa Immicration.—For a week past our 
streets and western thoroughfares have been 
thronged with a continuous stream of travel— 
emigrants journeying like the patriarchs of old, 
with their household goods, herds and flocks, 
westward to the fertile plains of lowa, Ne- 
braska, and Minnesota. The cars are daily 
filled with adventurous youths and scheming 
speculators, seeking to make their fortune in 
this newest Eldorado, or discontented farmers 
who long to find new and better homes in the 
West. me whose ready imagination has 
pictured this western Canaan a land flowing 
with milk and honey, allured by the golden 

romises, but ignorant of the privations and 

ardships of pioneer life, will doomed to 
bitter disappointment. We who have just 
passed the first stage in the settlement of a 
new country, know that the settler dearly pa 
for all his future wealth and comfort. 8 
must renounce the privileges and pleasures of 
cultivated social life, and forget the friends he 
has left, till among the new comers from 
strange lands, he can supply their place.— 
Freeport (Illinois) Journal. 


Casuuere Goats.—A letter from Dr. Davis 
of Columbia, South Carolina, to the Greens- 
h Beacon, states, that “the fourth crop 

of the Cashmere upon our native goat, is a 
equal to the pure Cashmere.” This animal, 
the Doctor says, is destined to make a great 
revolution in the agriculture of the whole 


4 South. Beautiful cloth is now made by negro 


weavers, with ordin plantation looms, from 
the second cross. “All the native goats in 
| South Carolina, he states, are now appropriated 
to crossing with the Cashmere breeds, and 
Georgia and Virginia are also breeding these 
animals extensively. 


in Inprana.—lIndiana has now 
with 1453 miles of track com- 
pleted, and 2608 miles in construction; the 
whole, at an estimate, costing $30,255,362. 
These roads are rapidly developing the re- 
sources of the State, which will soon rank as 
one of the first agricultural and commercial 
States in the Union. 


Green Currants Tarrty Years 
quart bottles filled with Dag currants, a 
tly fresh, were recently discovered in the 
ndation of an old buildingin Burlington, 
Pennsylvania, and it was subsequently found 
that they had been buried their thirty years. 


Peacu Crop.—In Delaware and 
sey, the h crop gives promise of being the 
greatest over known. Contracts have alread 
mn made in New Jersey for the delivery o 
large quantities of this fruit at a low price. 


Taz Bric or War Porrorszr.—The Na 
Depestnant at Washington has received 

ial intelligence, which has produced the con- 
viction that the United States brig of war 


Porpoise is lost, together with her officers and 
crew. 


9 


Excitinc ApveNTURE 4 Bear.—An en- 
counter of an exciting and dangerous character, 
with a bear, occurred on the 10th ult. near 
Wellsville, in Alleghany county, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Francis Smith, a young man residing in 
that vicinity, being in the woods with his gun, 
shot a fawn. After loading his piece he pro- 
ceeded a few rods, till, on climbing over a 
a large log in a wind-fall, he chanced to rouse 

bear which 


upon 


crop holds good, there will tan Placing 
1g 


disturbed nd | 
caught him around the waist. The embrace 


4 


with Mr. 


: 


Wesrzaw city, 
situated on the Missouri river, twenty miles 
south of the Platte river, includes within its 
limits the site, of old Fort K , and a 
mine of stone coal and salt springs. In Octo- 
ber last the whole town contained but eight 
houses, and in the ensuing April there were 
one hundred and twenty good frame and brick 
buildings erected and occupied. The city now 
contains seven stores, three saw-mills, one 
hotel, one printing office, and two churches. 
The latter two are both Methodist Epi . 
but one is attached to the Northern, and the 
other to the Southern organization. 


Swaxes 1x On10.—The Easton (Ohio) 
Register says that a man living some miles 
west of that place lately killed a ‘horn snake,” 
a reptile often talked of, but rarely seen. It is 
said to be a most venomous serpent. The 
Register thus describes it:—‘‘The monster 
killed thus measures four feet in length; and 
the horn at the end of the tail—through 
an almost imperceptible hole in which the 
errs is ejected—was about an ich and a 

alf long, spiral, sharp at the point, and so 
hard as to defy the effort to cut it with a 
knife. 

West Pornt.—Only about two-fifths of the 
number who entered her years ago, succeeded 
in getting diplomas, at the late examination, 
among whom is the youngest member of the 
class. The New York Courier says:—‘ The 
course of studies is so severe that hereafter 
there are to be five classes instead of four ; and 
the term will, of course, be extended to five 
years. There’is no such other institution in 
the world. Asan evidence of public opinion 
in this regard, one of our literary institutions 
recently wrote to the superintendent offering a 
Professorship of $1500 per annum to any of 
= graduating class who would accept it! No 

ers.” 


Veceraste Saipment.—Twenty five hun- 
dred barrels of potatoes, peas, snap-short beans, 
apples, &., were shipped to New York, from 

orfolk, Va., last Saturday. This shipment 
will yield a return of ten or twelve thousand 
dollars, and the freight alone amounted to 
nearly $1000. 


Potators.—The Charleston Courier of the 
23d ult. says:—We understand that the United 
States mail steamship Nashville will take on 
freight for New York to-day, between 2000 
and 3000 barrels of Irish potatoes, and the 
steamer Toften for the same port, some 500 
barrels, This speaks well for the agricul- 
turists in the vicinity of that city. 


A Great Travetter.—On the last trip of 
the Atlantic, Capt. West completed his two 
hundred and thirty-sixth voyage, which is about 
equal to 708,000 miles of ocean travel. 


RartroaD IRON To BE MADE IN ALABAMA.— 
A contract for railroad iron has been made by 
the President of the Northeast and Southwest 
Alabama Railroad. The iron is to be manu- 
factured along the line of the road, and to be 
furnished at the rate of forty dollars per ton, 
which is rather a low rate. 


Remains oF a Mastopon.—In excavatin 
the earth for a street in St. Louis, Mo. a wee 
or two , SB the diggers came to the remains of 
a mastodon of extraordinary size. One of the 
teeth, in good preservation, weighed three and 
a half pounds. The skeleton was found fifteen 
feet below the surface of the earth. 


West Sipe or Cities.—The Newark Adver- 
tiser has undertaken and with tolerable success, 
to explode a theory started in some French 
paper, that the west side of cities is healthier 
than the east. 


Coat Burnina Locomwotives.—The great 
saving in the consumption of fuel between the 
coal and wood burning locomotives, is causing 
the former to be introduced very rapidly upon 
the various lines of railroad travel. At Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts, a new coal burning loco- 
motive was tried last week, and was found to 
consume $18.50 worth of coal, under circum- 
stances which would have caused worth 
of Fg to be burned to perform the same 
work, 


Earraquake.—At midnight, on Wednesday, 
27th ult., a heavy shock of earthquake occurred 
at Baltimore, which was felt for many miles 
around the country. Many persons, awoke 
from their beds in alarm, ran out into the 
re and were afraid to return to their 

ouses, 


FOREIGN NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 


London papers to the 16th of June have 
been received by the steamer Baltic. 

The Bank of England has reduced the rate 
of discount from 4 pe cent., at which it had 
stood since the 3d of May, to 34 per cent. 

An extensive boat expedition is being fitted 
out at Portsmouth, England, for service in the 
shallow waters of the sea of Azoff. 

The Russians are about to build a railroad 
through the Isthmus of Perekop. 

Miss N _ ya is on her way to England, 
on board the Cunard steamer Jura. She is 
convalescent from her attack of fever, but is 
recommended to recruit her strength at home 
for a season. 

Arthur Cunningham, supercargo of the 
American ship Samuel Appleton, denies, in a 
card to the London papers, that the ship car- 
ried arms to Russia. 

Ex-President Fillmore was presented to 
Queen Victoria, by the Earl of Clarendon, at a 
recent audience, and subsequently at a “ draw- 
ing room.” Mr. Buchanan accompanied him. 
Mr. Fillmore afterwards dined with her Ma- 
jesty. He is said to be quite a lion at Court 
and among the nobility. 

An English subject named Rolfe, was re- 
cently arrested at Hamburg, on a charge of 
enlisting men for the British wey Legion 
The British Government demanded his libera- 
tion, and sent the ship-of-war Otter, with the 
request. In the meantime Rolfe had been 
liberated and expelled from the city. 

It has been solemnly announced that there 
will be born an heir to the Imperial throne of 
France. 

Duke Constantine is appointed Regent of 
Russia in the event of Alexander’s decease. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The principal business in Parliament has 
been the discussion on Mr. Brown’s motion in 
favour of decimal coinage, and on Mr. Layard’s 
in fayour of administrative reform. Debates 
have also taken place on an educational bill ; 
on a bill to permit more than twenty persons 
to assemble in private houses for religious wor- 
ship; on a@ bill to prevent petty trading on 
Sunday, including a prohibition of the 
milk and newspapers after nine o’clock in the 
morning; and on a bill to limit needlewomen’s 
hours of work. Bills conferring constitutions 
on the provinces of Victoria and New South 
Wales, were read a second time. The first 
meeting of the Administrative Reform Asso- 
ciation—a new organization on the plan of the 
Anti-Corn e—was held in Drury Lane 
Theatre, London, on the 13th. Quite a lar 
number of Members of Parliament assisted. 
Messrs. Layard, Lindsay, Morley, Tite, and 
Otway, addressed the meeting, and loud calls 
being made for Sir Charles Napier, that officer 
presented himself, and was heartily received. 


FRANCE. 


We have interesting news of the Empress of 
France. Hopes are entertained of an heir to 
the throne. The park of siege artillery is at 
length sy om in the American clippers Great 
Republic, Queen of Clippers, Gauntlet, and 
Alleghenean. The Great Republic is shipping 
400 cavalry horses. Captain d’ Andi 
the French staff? accidentally fell into the hold 
and fractured a limb. Two hundred dock la- 
bourers have been shipped from Marseilles to 
the Crimea. Not fewer than 30,000 horses 
have left France since the war began. 


SPAIN. 


Notwithstanding the government assertions 
that the Carlist insurrection is put down, there 
are indications to the contrary. A despatch 
sent to Paris, June 13th, gave notice a 
band of seventy men left Pam una on the 
1lth, and took the direction of the French fron- 
tier to procure arms. A movement in Catalo- 
nia was feared. The French mail, which left 


Paris on the 9th, and the mails which left Ma- | 


drid on the 10th, were burned by the insur- 
gents in Castile. The Cortes have rejected a 
proposition tending to censure the ministry. 
ITALY. 
The King of Sardinia is about to to 


London, to negotiate for the hand of the Eng- 


‘ 


e of | 


.. On the evening of the 
18th ult. an attempt was made to ie 


monasteries, 289 were 
by 4125 monka, and 45 by 1473 nuns. 
orders still preserved there remain 863 monks 
and 1699 nuns. According to the economy of 
the law, monks and nuns who being to the 
orders suppressed, will continue to leave each 
in common, and each of them during life wil} 
receive a pension net of $2500. It was 

ed at Rome that the ex-King Louis of Bavaria, 
now in his 70th year, is about to the 
Countess Spaur, otherwise called the Widow 
Dodwell. This lady is the daughter of the 
Count Giraud, and she it was who arranged 
the flight of Pius IX. to Gaeta. 

Five young men, accused of taking part in 
political “assassinations” in 1849, have been 
executed at Fimo, (Roman States,) after under- 
going an imprisonment of six years. A letter 
in the Independence Belge says that no convin- 
cing proofs of their guilt were forthcoming, 
and that the execution caused a general horror 
amongst the population. 

GERMANY. 

The two chief Governments of Germany are 
endeavouring to arrive at an understanding 
upon which a common line of action may be 
established. It is said that the Austrian army 
will be reduced by 100,000 men. Considerable 
drafts have already been made from the corps 
de armee of Galicia. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR, 


The French, as stated by previous advices, 
captured on the 7th of June the Mamelon and 
ite fortifications of the Russians. The Lon- 
don papers furnish the details of the affair. 
From these it would appear that the fight for the 
Mamelon was obstinate—no fewer than 5000 
men being killed and wounded—and the suc- 
cess was complete, 62 guns having fallen into 
the hands of the French. An important ele- 
ment in the victory is that the French, from 
their new position, can reach the ships in the 
harbour of Sebastopol. Simultancously with 
this gallant action by the French, the English 
stormed and took the riflemen’s works in tho 


‘quarries, but lost five hundred in killed and 


— Since then the firing has been 
slack. 

The accounts from Sebastopol are down to 
the 4th of June. The Guards had lost 35 men 
from cholera. The 3lst regiment had also lost 
many men. The weather was excessively hot. 
The army had received about 6000 drafts since 
May 1. It was thought the force under Sir 
George Brown would return and land about 
six miles east of Balaklava, and form a junc- 
tion with the force on the Tchernaya. All 
accounts that there is a vast amount of 
disease and despondency in the garrison of 
Sebastopol. Private letters and documents 
taken at Kertch give a fearful account of the 
sufferings Of the Russian army, as well from 
wounds as sickness. The frequent burials 
which are continuing to be made in the ceme- 
teries on the north side, confirm the informa- 
tion on this subject. Information is said to 
have been obtained that the Russians have 
secured a communication with the Crimea in- 
dependent of the road traversing the Isthmus 
of Perekop, by means of a line of boats across 
the Sivesche. 

The allied fleets havé consummated several 
very important operations in the Sea of Azoff, 
among which we observe the burning of the 
stores at Taganrog and Manopo. Admiral Sir 
Edward Lyons states that in no longer a period 
than four days, the squadron had destroyed 
296 vessels, employed exclusively in transport- 
ing provisions to the Crimea, besides four war 
steamers and 6,000,000 rations of flour and 
corn; which would be two months’ rations for 
an army of 100,000 men. The value of the 
corn and flour destroyed is estimated at $750,- 
OVO at least. Besides this, the Russians are 
supposed to have destroyed over four million 
pounds of corn and 50,000 pounds of flour. 
*‘ This quantity,” says Admiral Lyons, “ taken 
together with what has been destroyed by the 
allied squadrons in the Sea of Azoff, comprised 
nearly four months’ rations for an army of 
100,000 men, and it seems that, shortly before 
our arrival, the enemy had commenced send- 
eee Sebastopol daily convoys of about 
1500 wagons, each containing half a ton weight 
of grain or flour.” By-an oversight, the Rus- 
sians fired upon a boat bearing a flag of truce, 
by which occurrence twenty-one British sailors 
and three officers were killed. On the 8th of 
June, the English fleet, consisting of sixteen 
line-of-battle ships, including three French, 
was anchored close to Cronstadt, and forming 
a line across the Bay from shore to shore. 

In order to form a correct notion of the 
operations of the Allies on the 7th of June, 
against the Russian works at Sebastopol, it is 
desirable to refer to the description of these 
works. Every one is aware that the ground 
before Sebastopol is intersected by ravines de- 
scending to the sea; these ravines being divided 
from each other by ridges, upon which both the 
Russian works and the principal batteries of 
the besieging armies are erected. 

The ravine furthest to the north-east, and on 
the extreme right of the allied position, in 
front of what is now called the Inkermann at- 
tack, is that descending to the Careening Har- 
bour. It was at one time intended by the Al- 
lies to take possession of the whole of the north 
ridge down to the Careening Harbour, but the 
Russians crossed the ravine with deter- 
mination, and established two works on the 
lower — it—one at 800 yards, and the 
other at yards from the second parallel. 
Sebastopol, it is to be remembered, is not a for- 
tress, but a town defended by a chain of forts 
and field fortifications. The operations of the 
French and English, although distinct, assist 
each other, and are Seatiel to the success of 
the common entérprise—the plan of the Allies 
being to enclose the Russian line of fortifica- 
tions within another line, which shall gradu- 
ally advance until the besieged are driven into 
the sea! 

Correspondents give accounts of the miser- 
able state of Eupatoria. War and “allied 
occupation” have despoiled the inhabitants of 
everything they possessed. For some time 
past the citizens have been subsisting on @ 
scanty allowance of flour, given them by the 
British. Forty or fifty deaths from exhaustion 
and low fever take place daily, and around 
the new ground has been broken for ceme- 
teries. The houses are mostly in ruins, and 
the air putrid. Seventeen hundred Turks 
have been sent to General Vivian, as the first 
instalment of the Turkish contingent with 
English officers. 


PERSIA. 


Letters from Trebizonde, of May 23d, men- 
tion that the Russian General Bassilieff, with 
a numerous suite, had arrived at Tabriz to 
notify the Shah of Persia of the accession of 
Alexander II., and to persuade the Shah to 
keep steady to his neutral policy. 


RUSSIA. 


An Imperial manifesto, dated St. Peters- 
burg, June 2d, ordains that in case of the 
death of the present Emperor Alexander, the 
Grand Duke Constantine shall be Regent dar- 
ing the minority of the Crown Prince—the Re- 
gency to continue during the minority of the 
second son, should the eldest die. The Em- 
press is to be guardian. 

An ukase of the Emperor Alexander annuls 
all exceptions which have been made in the 
recruiting in towns and villages. Persons up 
to the age of thirty-seven are liable to serve, 
and even the only son of a family. 


CHINA. 


A dispatch received in London, antici 
of the overland mail, mentions that ry 
rialists in China have gained some trifling ad- 
vantages over the insurgents. 


MARRIED. 


At Dauphin, Pennsylvania, on the 2ist ult., by 
the Rev. rge R. Moore, Rev. Jauzs Dickson to 
Miss Jenetra.H. Duvat, only daughter of the late 
William M. Daval of Dauphin. 


In New York, on the 28th ult., by the Rev. John 
M. Krebs, D. D., Mr. Hewny D. Miner to Miss 
Aperarpe, daughter of the late Goutp 


THoare. 

In Will New York, on the 28th alt., 
by the Rev. J. D. Walle, Mr. James W. Sairu to 
Miss Lizziz H. Taavesr, all of Williamsburgh. 


OBITUARY. 


The dece 
ighbouring town, resided during 
greater eens hie life in Goshen; and for a | 


_terests of the commanity. He was wed both 


by nature and grace with a special adaptation to 
usefulness young; and, in the exercise 


of his peculiar 


ot, was engaged during « part of | 


charch and the commanity. 


ing of the Presb 


By Henry Ward Beecher. 


Hobart Seymour. 


Re 


fallen in Israel; 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Btated 


Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday nezt, 
Sth instant, at four o’clock, P. M., at the 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


iseiea 
A. W. Mrecugtt, Recording 
= 


PRESBYTERY OF TROY.—An adjourned meet- 
of Troy will be held in the 


lecture-room of the Second street Church, ia Troy, 
on Wednesday, July 11th, at three o’clock, P. M. 
Vv Clerk. 


. D. Regn, Stated 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER.—The Pree- 


byvery = will hold an adjourned meet- 
ng in Washington, Rappahannock county, Virginia, 
on the Thureday before the third Sabbath of July, 


at 12 o’olock, M. vine 
J. R. Stated Clerk, 


IX DAYS OF CREATION.—The Six Days of 
Creation; or, the Scriptural Cosmology, with 


the Ancient Idea of Time-Worlds in Distinction 
Worlds in Space. By Professor Taylor Lewis, 
mo. 


$1.25. 
Which; the Right or the Left? 12mo. $1.25. 
Theiem; the Witness of Reason and Nature to an 


All-wise and Beneficent Creator. By the Rev. Joha 
Tulloch, D. D. $1. 


Star Papers; or Experiences of Art and Nature. 
13mo. $1.25. 
Evenings with the Romanists. By the Rev. M. 
12mo. 75 cents. 
Plain Worde to a Young Communicant. By the 
v. Dr. James Alexander. 35 cents. 

A School of Life. By Anna Mary Howitt. 75 


cents. 
“an Old Farm House. By Mrs. C. H. B. Laing. 


Asleep in Jesus; or, Words of Consolation for 


Bereaved Parents. By the Rev. W. B. Clarke. 18mo. 
31 cents. 


~~ and Duties of Men of Business. By the 
v. E. P. Rogers, D. D. 16 cts. 

For sale 7 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


7 A copy of any of the above works will be sent 


by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the retail 
price either in money or postage stamps. 


july 7—3t 


USTIN COLLEGE, TEXAS.—This flourishi 
Institution, located in Huntsville, Walker 


county, Texas, having a beautiful college edifice,« 
splendid apparatus, a good library, a handsome 
cabinet of curiosities, four collegiate classes, and a 
full corps of teachers, is now organized and in fudl 
operation. 


Orricers.—Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D., President, 
and Professor of Mental and Moral Science. Rev. 
N. A. Penland, A. M., Vice-President, and Profes- 


sor of Ancient and Modern Languages. Rev. A. E. 
Thom, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Sciences. Rev. W. C. Somerville, A. M., Adjunct 
Professor of Languages. 


Course or Srupres.— Much the same as 


adopted in Princeton, New Jersey. ; 


Cottece Year—One term—From the 2d Monday 


in September to the last Wednesday in June, with « 
brief vacation during the Christmas holidays. 


Turriow Fees— in Advance.—lIn the 
Department proper, fifty dollars. In the Primary 
Department, ranging from twenty-five to thirty dol- 
lars, according to the branches taught. But so 
tuition fees charged those who have in view the gos- 
pel ministry, who need assistance, and who come 
well recommended as such, by their respective 


Presbyteries, Conferences, or Associations. 


Discrrtise—Parental, mild but firm. And all 


the students, on entering, will be required to pro- 
mise obedience to the laws which forbid 

and frequenting tippling houses, and other places 
resort. 


oard can be obtained in private families on rea- 
sonable terms. 
As the Andrew Femule College’ ia also located in 


Huntsville, parents have now a fine ayo to 
give a finished education to both their ome wan 


daughters at the same time and same place. 


jaly 7—6m 


ere WANTED.—A Principal wanted for 
a first-rate Classical School. It is desirable 
that in addition to good testimonials for scholar- 


+» the applicant be religious man, and 
willing to open the school with prayer. A Pree- 
byterian preferred. Address 
Rev. E. T. MACK, 
or, Rev. DR. DAVIDSON, 
july 7—tf New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


R. HODGE’S COMMENTARY AND QUES- 
TION BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND 
BIBLE CLASSES.—A C on the Romans. 
Abridged by the author for the use of Sundsy-schools 
and Bible Classes. Thirteenth edition. 12mo. 
Price 75 cts. 

We need say nothing in recommendation of « 
book on which the Christian world, both in Europe 
and this country, have so placed the stamp of ap- 
proval. The fact of its having reached ite thir- 
teenth edition in little more than as many years, is 
proof of the estimate put upon it.—Watchman and 
Observer 


Questions on the Epistle to the Romans. Designed 
to accompany the Commentary. Fifth edition. 
18mo. Price 15 cents. 

Pastors and teachers of Bible classes and the 


larger classes in Sabbath-schools, have often felt 


perplexed in want of some suitable book of ques- 
tions on the Holy Scriptures. Some that may be 
procured are too simple, and others are too ab- 
struse; and yet some one is desirable as a means 
of studying more fixedly the portion of divine truth 
in hand. As far as our observation extends, the 
above of Dr. Hodge is, in many respects, superior 
to any other. It is designed to accompany his ex- 
cellent Commentary on the Epistie to the Romans, 
and its course leads to a very thorougb examination 
of that important yietle.—Christian Instructer 
Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 hestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
x7 On receipt of the retail price a copy will be 
sent by mail free of postage. 
july 7—4& 
ISSES GILL’S SEMINARY.—The Misses Gill 
will re-open their Boarding and Day-School 
for Young Ladies, at their residence, No. 427 Spruce 
on Monday, September 10th. 
july 7— 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER.—A 
graduate of Princeton College, who has had 
some experience in teaching, desires a Professor- 
ship, or a situation to teach mainly the Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Drawing, 
Address Matuematics,’”? Freedom Plains, Dutc 
ess county, New York, until August Ist; and after 
that, at Leedsville, Dutchess county, New York. . 
He does not care to begin before the aL 
of August, or Ist of September. july 7 


PLENDID BIBLES.—Just im » & large 
and splendid assortment of English Editions 
of the Bible, selected by ourselves in London, with 
special reference to our own sales, and bound exz- 
pressly for us. They comprise all the issues of the 
London Bible Warehouse ; the choice Ozford copies; 
and the celebrated Polygiott editions of Bagster & 
Sons, consisting of over five hundred different kinds, 
in rich bindings. 
LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
which may be found a great variety of 
in plain and handsome bindingey with and without 
References, Maps, and Indexes. A new style of 
Polyglott Bible for clergymen’s use; another with 
references under each verse, instead of being placed 
in columns, and a very desirable large type edition 
in small compass. Also, the 
THE CHOICE OXFORD COPIES, 
from the large and magnificent folio to the smallest 
ket edition, most richly and elaborately bound 
y Hayday, with el tly chased clasps and rims; 
antique, vellum, and other styles. 
THE CELEBRATED POLYGLOTT EDITIONS 
OF BAGSTER & SONS. 

These elegant Pocket Bibles are printed of three 
different sizes of exactly uniform arrangement, so 
that yi pee though differing as to size of 
types exactly correspond, line for line, and word for 
word. 

They contain selection of parallel refer- 
ences, fully-coloured maps, and e chrone- 
logical chart, with and without a copious Index of 
Subjects, by which almost any occurrence, doctrine, 
or other point of interest, may be to with- 
out a Concordance, and bound in eztra Turkey mo- 
rocco, plain and tooled, as well as elaborate antique 
bindings, with every variety of rich and plain mount- 
ings. 


PARAGRAPH BIBLES, | 
Altogether the 
and costly tech af 


among 


= i to make an early selection. 
or | 
LIAM 8. & ALFRED 
ablishers, Booksellers, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, phie. 
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More, in his U 


Vite 


awn Motenrtts; or Recollections of 
"a Bornt Journal. By Frank Marryatt, author of 
_« Borneo and the Eastern Archipelago.” With 

illustrations by the author. New York, 1855, Har- 


period when the firs 
pouring itself into dur newly acquired Pacific do- 
mains, Aceustomed to, world-wandering, attended 
by two serving men and as many bloodhounds, 
and with a ition to enjoy his sporting 

as well es to mingle in the rough and tumble life 
around him, he gathered ample materials for a most 
entertaining book. Unfortunately, his original notes 
and sketches were destroyed by fire, and we have 
here only what he has been able to recall from 
memory. It-is nevertheless a highly graphic, and, 
we have no doubt, truthful view of what California 
was at that day. Though a full-blooded English- 
man, he was enabled to see: much that was com- 
mendable and worthy of imitation in American 
character, even in the crude shape in which it came 
under his observation in thet newly settled region. 
Hie pages abound in stirring incident and genuine 
humoor. “It is the best California book we have 
seen, and readers need not fear that they will fall 
asleep over it, even in the dog-days. 


Srexcata any Avvnessss. By Henry W. Hilliard. 
' New York, 1855, Harper & Brothers. ‘8vo. 
"Mri Hilliard unites in himself the character of a 
preachet.of the Methodist Church and a politician, 
and has the jon of a good preacher and a 
polished. debater. A number of hie most elabo- 
rate and addresses delivered in Congress 
an! on various public occasions, are here re-pub- 
Jished in a permanent shape. The first of them we 
remember to have heard from his own lips, in the 
Legislature of Alabama, some years since, and with 
his gracefal delivery, it was an unusually fine speci- 
men of parliamentary eloquence. Though savour- 
iy ble to the author’s patriotism, refined 
tastes, and dignified courtesy. 4 


Tut Canistianx Proresstox; Series of Letters 
to @ Friend, on the Nature, Duties, Necessity, 
Trials, and Support of the Christian Profession. 
_ By Joseph Claybaugh, D.D. Cincinnati, 1855, 
Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co; 12mo, pp. 216. 
A series of plain, practical, and affectionate expo- 
sitions of the duties and trials of the believer. The 
work breathes an excellent spirit, and inculcates 


uch counsels as are adepted to make wise unto. 


salvation. 
Tut Marvat Praren- 

Bvox; cuntaining a Description of the Rise and 
; of Religion in the Soul; Expositions of 
_. the Nature of the Charch and of Christianity ; 
and also Forms of Prayer, &c. By J. Stoneber- 
ger, Minister of the German Reformed Church, 
»» Palton, Mieseuri. Chambersburgh, Pennsylvania, 

1655, Kieffer Co. 12mo, pp. 396. 

Thoagh the contents of this volume are somewhat 
of a miscellaneous character, they are, upon the 
“whole, good, and such as will tend to edification. 
The design of the author is to provide such matter 
as will probably come within the wants of most 
Christians, and to promote the growth of the piety 
‘ which has to do with keeping the heart right with 
God, and maintaining a devout spirit and a holy 
life. It will probably be found useful as a closet 
companion, especially in the denomination for which 
it is more particularly intended. 


 PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


_. The Book ef Books is the title of an interesting 
address delivered by the Rev. Dr. Jacobus before the 
Yeung Men's Christian Association of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The author compresses, within a 
email compass, much appropriate and valuable truth, 
’ Mustrative of the claims of the Bible, and vindicating 
" it from the aspersions of modern infidelity. | 
« ‘The Report of the Rev. John D. Matthews, D. D., 
- Superintendent of Public Instruction to the Gover- 
* nor of Kentucky, for 1854, embraces a large amount 
’ of statistical matter, and general information as to 
the condition of the public schools in that common- 


wealth. Weare gratified to see that the cause of 


education is in so prosperous a condition in Ken- 
tacky. 

The Report of the Semi-Annual! Examination of 
the Public Schools in the city of Sen Francisco, and 
of the Superintendent of the same, affords a most 

_, gratifying view of the attention already paid in that 
new State to the proper culture of the young. The 
amount of money expended, and the apparent sys- 


--tem_and_ energy with which the public schools are 


conducted, quite surprise us. 
ings of the Second 


proceedings 
© ‘Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church in California. Our Episcopal brethren are 
exerting themeelves with commendable energy in 
_ the golden State. We regret to see, from a passage 


- in this pamphlet, that their faith is so small as to the 


of the Chinese emigrants. We trast our mission- 


ary, the Rev. Mr, Speer, may be more hopeful as to 


the spirttyal good to be imparted to this large body 


_ of Pagans cast among us by a most remarkable pro- 
Agthur’s ‘Home Magazine for July contains a 


_Nariety of light reading, patterns for ladies’ fancy 


_ Work, housekeeping articles, &c. 


The Bizarre is a monthly, which furnishes an 


agreeable miscellany. 


Inconsistent Authors. 


SENECA, SALLUST, LUCIAN, AND OTHERS. 


of seven 


find Spi, the disinterested usurer 


writing on moderate de- 


sired, on a'table of gold. 


“wha so eloquently declaims against 
was re ly 


val debaucheries; and when this inveigher 
inces attained to 
lust pillaged like 
friendship of the great, as another name 


os for servitude;when his talents 


an infallible remedy for 


MOD, 88 PET Neighbors ‘a: 
nthe most infamous 


of Summer. 


And steps of water pass; 


Gong of the budding earth, 


4 


ef 


Are looming a robe for the'naked wood, 
a tent of siiken leaves 


| For the golden fall of autumn eves; 


There the primrose, fair gs cbildhood, looks 
From the green, green shade of mossy nooks; 
And thé broom hangs out her radiant bells, 
By the briery braes of the quiet dells. 


‘| Where the violet hides, like a timid child, 
te: *Meath the feath’ry fern of the wood-path wild; 


‘where pictured curtains of sunshine lie, 


The lark is up in the blue, blue sky, 

Singing to God s morning hymn, 

Where his glory streams o’er the cloudlet’s brim; 
‘And the warbling world of music floats 

On the choral voice of a thousand notes. 


Forth to the sunlight, pale child of care, 

And bathe thy brow in the perfumed air! 
Forth from the shadows of cities dim, 

And swell the notes of the choral hymn! 
Forth to the vale, or the breezy bill, 

And list to the song of the sparkling rill! 
Where nature is shedding her blossom snows, 
Go! seek the breath of the opening rose. 


How the Poet Works. 


_~ It was a small back room in a large build- 
ing in the centre of the town, and looking 


| immediately upon one of the meanest masses 


of dead. brick walls in Sheffield; from tts 
windows he could see none of the fine scen- 
ery in the neighbourhood, that might serve 
even to remind him in summer of pastoral 
Alpine landscapes, or in winter of falling 
avalanches—of the cottages, the lakes, or 
the waterfalls of Switzerland at any season. 
Mr. Everett one day remarked to Mont- 
gomery that Matlock would be a fine situa- 
tion for the permanent residence of a poet, 
as the beauty and variety of the scenery, ac- 
cording to the current opinion, would induce 
sublime thoughts. He partly exploded the 
notion; observing that he should have to 
lament for his own situation if it were so. 
“Brom the room in which I sit to write,” 
said Montgomery, “(and where some of my 
happiest pieces have been produced—those, 
I mean, which are most 

rospect I have is a confined yard, where 
thers are some miserable old walls, and the 
back of houses, which present to the eye 
neither beauty, variety, nor any thing else 
calculated to inspire a single thought, ex- 
cept concerning .the rough surface of the 
bricks, the corners of which have either 

cen chopped off by violence, or fretted 
away by the weather. No; as a general 
rule, whatever of poetry is to be derived 
from scenery, must be secured before we sit 
down to compose—the impressions must be 
made already, and the mind must be ab- 
stracted from surrounding objects. It will 
not do to be expatiating abroad in observa- 
tions when we should be at home in concen- 
tration of thought.” —i/e and Writings of 
James Montgomery. 


The Battle of the Ants. 


I was awitness to events of a less peace- 

ful character. One day when I went out to 
my wood-pile, or rather to my pile of stumps, 
I observed two large ants, the one red, the 
other much larger, nearly half an inch long, 
and black, fiercely contending with one an- 
other. Having once got hold they never 
let go, but struggled and wrestled and rolled 
on the chips incessantly. Looking further, 
I was surprised to find that the chips were 
covered with such combatants, that it was 
not a duellum, but a bellum—a war between 
two races of ants, the red always pitted 
against the black, and frequently two red 
ones to one black. The legions of these 
Myrmidons covered all the hills and vales 
in my wood-yard, and the ground was al- 
ready strewn with the dead and dying, both 
red and black. It was the only battle-field 
which I have ever witnessed, the only bat- 
tle-field I ever trod while the battle was 
raging; internecine war; the red republi- 
cans on the one hand, and the black impe- 
rialists on the other. On every side they 
were engaged in deadly combat, yet without 
any noise that I could hear, and human 
soldiers never fought so resolutely. I watch- 
ed a couple that were fast locked in each 
other’s embraces, in a little sunny valley 
amid the chips, now at noon day prepared 
to fight till the sun went down, or life went 
out. The smaller red champion had fast- 
ened himself like a vice to his adversary’s 
front, and through all the tumblings on that 
field never for an instant ceased to gnaw at 
one of his feelers near the root, having al- 
ready caused the other to go by the board; 
while the stronger black one dashed him 
from side to side, and, as I saw on looking 
nearer, had already divested him of several 
of his members. They fought with more 
than bull-dogs. Neither mani- 
ested the least disposition to retreat. It 
was evident that their battle-cry was Con- 
quer or die. In the meanwhile there came 
along a single red ant on the hill-side of 
this valley, evidently full of excitement, 
who either had despatched his foe, or had 
not yet taken part in the battle; probably 
the latter, for he had lost none of his limbs; 
whose mother had charged him to return 
with his shield, or upon it. Or perhaps he 
was some Achilles, who had nourished his 
wrath apart, and had now come to avenge 
or rescue his Patroclus. He saw this un- 
equal combat from afar—for the blacks 
were nearly twice the size of the red—he 
drew near with rapid pace till he stood on 
his guard within half an inch of the com- 
batants; then, watching his opportunity, 
he sprang upon the black warrior, and com- 
menced his operations near the root of his 
right fore leg, leaving the foe to select 
among his own members ; and so there were 
three united for life, as if a new kind of 
attraction had been invented which put all 
other locks and cements to shame. 

I should not have wondered by this time 
to find that they had their respective musi- 
cal bands stationed on some eminent chip, 
and playing their national airs the while, 
to excite the slow and cheer the dying com- 
batants. I was myself excited somewhat, 
even as if they had been men. The more 
you think of it, the less the difference. And 
certainly there is not the fight recorded in 
Concord history, at least, if in the history 
of America, that will bear a moment’s com- 
parison with this, whether for the numbers 
engaged in it, or for the patriotism and 
heroism displayed. For numbers and for 
carnage it was an Austerlits or Dresden. 
Concord fight! Two killed on the patriots’ 
side, and Luther Blanchard wounded! Why 
here every ant was a Buttrick—“ Fire, for 
mercy’s sake, fire!’’—and thousands shared 
the fate of Davis and Hosmer. There was 
not one hireling there. I have no doubt 
that it was a principle they fought for, as 
much as our ancestors, and not to avoid a 
three-penny tax on their tea; and the re- 
sults of this battle will be as important and 
memorable to those whom it concerns as 
those of the battle of Bunker Hill, at least. 


. : I took up the chip on which the three I 
tto be ‘pu for his have eure struggling, 
rt yet Decame a fieroe persecator, | carried it into my house, and it under’ 

true faith men, when his tumbler on my window-ti , in order to 
see the issue. Holding a mi to the 
“giving of the fel of first mentioned red ant, I saw that, though 


r’g eyes shone with ferocity euch as war 
only could enti. They straggled half an 


| the rem of his days 


for clever 


i 


. glass, and he went off over the 
window-sill in thatcrippled state. Whether 
be findlly survived that combat, and spent 
in some Hotel des 


feelings excited and harrowed by witnessing 
the struggle, the ferocity and carnage, of a 
human battle before my door.— u's 
Life in the Woods. 


Consumption of Fuel on Railroads. 


The Cincinnati Railroad Record has an 
interesting article on the consumption of 
fuel on railroads, We note a few of its 
facts. The following is the number of miles 
and the wood consumed on five railways: 


Miles. Cords. 
New York and Erie Road, 460 65,000 
Pennsylvania Central, 253 27,000 
Little Miami, 84 16,000 
Cincinnati and Dayton, 60 0,000 
Columbus and Xenia, 54 ,000 
911 125,000 

This is an av of about 140 cords per 


mile per annum. The increase of business 
will require an increase of fuel. The writer 
says this consumption, with’ the quantity 
necessarily used for private and household 
purposes, will use up all the fuel on 
the lines of the road in fifty years. The 
cost of wood on the eastern roads averages 
$6 per cord, on the western roads the esti- 
mate is $3 per cord. On all the roads of 
the Union the cost of fuel now consumed is 
estimated at eleven millions of dollars per 
annum. 7 

The editor of the Record is of the opinion 
that coal will soon be substituted for wood 
on the roads. The cost will be less, even at 
present = and in a few years the differ- 
ence will be still greater in favour of coal. 
The Little Miami, Columbus and Xenia, 
Cincinnati and Marietta, and Wilmington, 
Zanesville and Hillsborough lines make to- 
gether 468 miles, and consume 80,000 cords, 
at acost of $240,000 per year. These roads, 
by the use of coal, can save $160,000 per 
year, which is the interest on two anda half 
millions of dollars. These are important 
items, and are worthy the consideration of 
railroad officers and directors. 


From the Journal of President Davies, 
1753.—I find my heart so exceeding sinful, 
and insensible of its own depravity, that I 
am really shocked at myself; and the pros- 
pect of death, or the danger of the sea, in 
my present temper, strikes me with a shud- 
dering horror. It is sin, alas, that intimi- 
dates me; and this removed, I could face 
death in its most tremendous forms with 
calmness and intrepidity. To be miserable 
and to be a sinner is the same thing, and I 
feel I can never be happy till 1 am more 
holy. ‘ Behold, I am vile!” 

Sin haunts my steps where’er I fly, 

In every place is ever nigh; 

As streams from mountain-springs attend 
The travellers still as they descend; 

So sin, the source of all my woe, 

Still bubbles up where’er | go. 

Sin spreads a dark, tremendous cloud 

Of horrors o’er my solitude: 

Presents a thousand forms of death 

To shock my soul from duty’s path: 
Wraps present time in dreadful gloom 
And daunts my hope of time to come, 
Intimidates my soul ashore, 

And makes old ocean louder roar; 

Gives darker horrors to the storm, 

And danger a more shocking form. 
Companion dire! by land or sea, 

No bliss, no calm, till freed from thee, 
And change of place is change of misery! 


Battle among Bees. 
Terrible Slaughter of the Invaders.—A 


gentleman living near Adrian relates a 
singular circumstance which occurred on his 
farm. A few days ago a new swarm came 
out of their paternal hive, and gathered 
around their young queen in the warm, sun- 
lit atmosphere. But instead of going to 
some neighbouring tree or shrub, and form- 
ing a hanging cluster, as has invariably been 
the rule with all predecessors with whom 
we have ever been acquainted, they settl-d 
on a hive and began a murderous attack 
upon the peaceable inmates. 

The unsuspecting workers were taken by 
surprise, and many of them were killed 
by the invaders before they became fully 
aroused, when the conflict became quite ob- 
stinate. The fact that most of the working 
bees of the hive were out gathering honey, 
gave the new swarm all the advantage; and, 
though the battle lasted all day, they finally 
triumphed. Thousands of dead bodies were 
dragged to the entrance and thrown on the 
ground each hour.— Toledo Republican.. 


Aristocracy of the Brain. 


There is a curiously new protest made 
against aristocracy of the brain, in a late 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine. It oc- 
curs ina dialogue on what class ought to 
govern, and was probably suggested by the 
present alarm at the growing power of the 
Press, and the rise of such men as Bulwer 
and D’Israeli to political eminence. Our 
readers probably know that the word “cle- 
ver,” in English usage, defines authors, 
journalists, and men of genius generally; 
and with this in mind, the following will be 
understood : 

“The fact is, we are in danger of being 
tyrannized over by men. I am not go- 
ing to say anything against education. Every 
man, womaa, and child ought to be educated, 
and the State ought to insist upon it under 
pains and penalties—and the right which 
people have with us to bring up their chil- 
dren through a course of ignorance, as pests 
to society, is one of the tyrannies of our li- 
berty; but this education ought to be for 
the sake of the heart, more than of the 
head. I would rather teach the people re- 
ligion than metaphysics—rather teach them 
music and drawing than algebra or the use 
of the globes. e especially want more 
music (in the Greek sense) in our British 
life; we want semi-intellectual pleasures for 
natures which are but semi-intellectual, to 
keep them from gross and debasing joys. 
Clever people have no right to monopolize 
everything; God did not make the world 
only. As he made his sun 
to shine and his showers to fall on the evil and 
the , 80 did he intend his ‘blessings to 
be shared by the learned and the ignorant, 
the bright andthe dull * * * I will 
willingly grant that a certain number of cle- 
ver men must be in every good government ; 
for, in another view, they are the very gua- 
no of the exhausted State; but you know 
that you would not get much of a crop, if 
you smother your field in guano. Even so 
the air that we breathe is very good for 
us, because it isa mixture of oxygen and 
azote, with some other things. it all 
oxygen, ahd we could not breathe it at all ; 
for even making it laughing-gas, with a 
double dose of oxygen, and it is somewhat 


‘| too intoxicating; or, if we did breathe it, it 


would, I reckon, make us into such fast men ° 
that we should live through our seventy : 
years inasmany minutes. end me from 


A writer, illustrating the fact that some. 


| errors are lifted into importance by efforts, 


to refute them, when they need to be treat- 
ed with wholesome doses of contempt and 
ridicule, observes that “all the blows ia- 
flicted by the herculean club”’ of certain em- 
inent logicians, -“‘are not half so effectual as 
the box on the ear of a celebrated atheist 
by the hand of beauty.” After having in 
vain preached to a circle of ladies, he at 


tempted to revenge himself, by saying, 
“Pardon my error, ladies, I aid not im- 


agine that in a house where wit vies with 
, Lalone should have the honour of not 
lieving in God.” 

‘‘You are not alone, sir,” answered the 
mistress of the mansion, ‘‘ my horses, my 
dog, my cat, share this honour with you; 
only these poor brutes have the good sense 
not to boast of it.” 


Conscience. 


William Wilberforce once called to see a 
sick friend, with whom he had spoken 
plainly on the subject of religion many 
years before, and sitting by his bedside, con- 
versed a while without alluding to the state 
of his soul. While thus sitting, another 
friend coming in, inquired, ‘‘ How are you 
to-day?” ‘As well as I can be,” said he, 
‘‘with Wilberforce sitting there,'and telling 
me that I am going to heil.’’ : oe 

What a striking illustration of the power 
af conscience! Mr. Wilberforce, a man no- 
ted for cheerfulness and affection, was sit- 
ting by his side, and kindly relieving the ' 
tediousness of the sick-room. Not a sylla- 
ble of death, hell, or the judgment had 
passed his lips, and yet the long-past con- 
versation had burned deep in the memory 
of the dying man, so that the mild counte- 
nance of his visitor, instead of comforting 
him in his sickness, seemed a warning of 
the wrath to come. 


Sketch of Luther. 


A coarse, ruggid, plebeian face it was, with 
great crags of cheek bones—a wild amount 
of passionate energy and appetite! But in 
his dark eyes were floods of sorrow; and 
deepest melancholy, sweetness, and myste- 
ry, were all there. Often did there seem to 
meet in Luther the very opposite poles in 
man’scharacter. He, for example, of whom 
Richter had said that his words were half 
battles, when he first began to preach, 
suffered unheard-of agony. ‘QO, Dr. Stau- 
pitz, Dr. Staupitz,” said he to the vicar 
general of his order, “‘I cannot do it; I 
shall die in three months. Indeed I can- 
not doit.” Dr. Staupitz, a wise and consid- 
erate man, said upon this, “‘ Well, sir Mar- 
tin, if you must die, you must; but remem-. 
ber that they need good heads up yonder 
too. So preach, man, preach, and then 
live or die as it happens.” So Luther 
preached and lived, and he became, indeed, 
one great whirlwind of energy, to work with- 
out resting in this world; and also before 
he died he wrote very many books,—books 
in which the true man was—for in the 
midst of all they denounced and cursed, 
what touches of tenderness lay. Look at 
the Table Talk, for example. We see in it 
a little bird, having alighted at sunset on the 
a of a pear tree that grew in Luther’s 
garden. Luther looked up at it and said: 
“That little bird, how it cowers down ita 
— and will sleep there, so still and 
fearless, though over it are the infinite star- 
ry spaces, and the great blue depths of im- 
mensity. Yet it fears not—it is at home. 
The God that made it too is there.” The 
same gentle spirit of lyrical admiration is in 
the other passages of his books. Coming 
home from Leipsic, in the autumn season, he 
breaks forth into living wonder at the fields 
of corn—* How it stands there,” he says, 
“erect on its beautiful taper stem, and bend- 
ing its beautiful golden head with bread in 
it—the bread of man sent to him yet an- 
other year.” Such thoughts as these are as 
little windows, through which we gaze into 
the interior of the serene depths of Martin 
Luther’s soul, and see visible, across its tem- 
pests and clouds, a whole heaven of light 
and love. He might have painted—he 
might have sung—could have see beauti- 
ful like Raphael, great like Michael Angelo. 
— Carlyle. 


Stanzas. 


The following stanzas contain a volume 
of that sense which is often wanting in home 
education : 


** He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a grievous moral wrong. 


Give it play and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect; 

Never, never break its spirit, 
Curb it—only to direct. 


Would = stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 

Onward must it flow for ever: 
Better teach it where to go.” 


FARM AND GARDEN 


Tue Sicerson Farm, Missourt.—We 
occupy our Farmer’s column this week 
with the following interesting account from 
the Valley Farmer, published in St. Louis, 
Missouri. The proprietors of the farm 
are men of great energy of character, and 
what is still better, they have uniformly 
respected the ordinances of religion, being 
connected, as we understand, with the Pres- 
byterian Church, and being consistent and 
very benevolent Christians. Their great 
suecess proves that they best subserve their 
own interests who render to God what is 
his due. 

“In order that something of a correct 
idea of the Sigerson farm may be gained by 
those who cannot come to St. Louis (for no 
person should think of visiting St. Louis 
without going to Sigerson’s, me more than 
they should think of going to Buffalo with- 
out visiting the Falls), we will give a few 
facts and figures obtained during a short 
visit there on the 19th of May. 

“The Sigerson farm is situated south of 
the river De Peres, in what is known as the 
Carondelet Common Fields, and consists of 
one thousand acres, all under fence, and 
nearly all in cultivation. When the com- 
mencement was made there, about ten years 
ago, the whole tract was covered with a 
stout growth of black jack, hickory, hazel, 
&c. The Gravois runs through the entire 
tract, diagonally from south-east to north- 
west, affording abundance of water for stock. 
The ground is quite undulating, and on it 
are nd numerous sink holes, through 
which the water drains off by subterranean 

in the limestone ledge which un- 


river: The soil is a rich sandy loam, very 
deep, upon a clay sub-sol, and on being 
worked becomes very friable, and is easily 
pulverized. It is admirably adapted to the 
growth of fruit, and also corn, wheat, pota- 
toes—in fact, every thing cultivated in this 
region. 

“They have now an “pp and peach or- 
chard in bearing of over 160 acres, embra- 
cing some 40,000 trees; they have 5000 
pear trees in bearing, besides nectarines, 
apricots, cherries, plums, quinces, &., in 
great numbers. They have 200 acres of 
meadow, 60 acres of wheat, the finest we 
have seen this season; 60 acres of oats; 


100 acres devoted to the nursery, in which 


ue and m 

three balis of s igue the 

of an indefatigable in her first season.”’ : 


derlies the whole section into the Mississippi 


‘ 


| 


have this ted about five bush- 
of apple thirty bushels of 


and 
stones ; hares it 60,000 buad- 
trees, which will be ready for sale 
this yet apples ; 300,000 
000 evergreens, besides 
large q ties of quinces, pears, &c., as 


as ornamental and shade trees, roses, 


dahlias, and ogy of hardy and ex- 
otic flower ey bee twenty- 
five acres of strawberries, from which they 
shave daily gathered from one to two hun- 
dred gallons of fruit for two weeks past. 

“ Besides supplying a amount of 
fruit for the St. Louis market, the Messrs. 
Sigerson are intending this year to send 
large quantities to Chicago, Milwaukie, Ga- 
lena, and other cities north of us. By our 
railroad facilities this can now be accom- 
plished so as to contribute vastly to the 
comfort of our Northern neighbours, and be 
a source of t to the enterprising men 
engaged in it. They t to have from 
twenty to thirty Gecumend bushels of peaches” 
to omg of this season. 

“The force employed to carry on this 
vast concern, varies according to the season, 
from thirty to fifty men, They have resid- 
ing on their place about eight men who have 
families, to whom they furnish a comfort- 
able home, a garden plat, fire wood, pastur- 
age for a cow, and pay them twenty dollars 
os month, the men boarding themselves. 

ingle men are boarded by the proprietors, 
and paid from twelve to fifteen dollars per 
month. 

“We were much interested in the appear- 
ance of the giant growth of wheat in the 
midst of large trees; in the natural blue 
grass vere the nine miles of Or- 
ange hedge, most of it a perfect ier 
to all kinds of intruders; the magnifi- 


‘eent evergreen hedge; the luxuriant clover; 


and, above all, the neatness and order cha- 
racterizing the whole concern, in which 
respect a vast improvement has been made 
since our previous visits. Nor ought we to 
omit to mention the valuable stock belong- 
ing to the farm. We particularly noticed 
four two year’s old heifers brought from 
Kentucky—animals that cannot easily be 

ten; also a pair of mares heavy with 
foal, which were really splendid animals. 
We noticed many other fine animals, which 
we cannot particularize. 

“The Sigersons are firm believers in the 
efigacy of deep ploughing and thorough cul- 


| tivation, and act upon the principle that 


whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well ; accordingly, they put the plough 
down to its beam, and frequently put in the 
spade so as to pulverize fully two feet deep. 

he weeds are also, we notice, kept in su 
jection. 

“‘The success of this enterprise, so high] 
creditable to the proprietors, and of aie 
our city and State ~ just cause to be proud, 
has demonstrated one thing, from which the 
people of both the North and the South 
should receive instruction. It is often said 
hy over-zealous persons at the North, who 
know but little about the actual condition of 
things in the slave States, that white la- 
bourers cannot live in a slave community; 
that the tendency of the institution of sla- 
very is to drive away all intelligent free la- 
bourers, &o.; yet here is, in a slave State, 
the largest farm in the Union, and one 
which is making more money for its owners 
than any other, operated entirely by free la- 
bour, there never having been a slave em- 
ployed on the place, and a better, more re- 
spectable, and intelligent set of men cannot 
be found employed in any place in the 
Union, not even where the weeds of aboli- 
tionism grow the rankest. 

‘“‘ One thing more we would notice in con- 
eluding our remarks upon this establish- 
ment, and that is, that over the entrance 
gate to the place is placed a sign, to the ef- 

ect that no business visitors are admitted on 
the Sabbath. The Scripture says, ‘Them 
that honour me I will honour.’ ”’ 


BLACKBERRY WINE.— Messrs. Editors—I 
read in your = some time back directions 
for making blackberry wine, which I doubt 
not were very good, but do, for the sake of 
those who cannot command a large quan- 
tity of the berries, publish the following 
receipt, which has been proven to be excel- 
lent. 

Mash the berries, and let them stand all 
night; then press out the juice, and cover, 
and let it stand until it settles, and the 
scum rises, which must be taken off. To 
every pint of juice add a pint and a half of 
water; and to every gallon of the liquid three 
pounds of loaf or clarified sugar. Let it 
stand about eight days, and then carefully 
draw it off and bottle, corking it tightly. In 
your directions the proportion of water was 
one quart only to a gallon of juice, in these 
it is more than half water. [ do not know 
how fine the wine is made by the first, but 
certainly this receipt I send produces a most 
superior article, and is, as you see, far more 
economical. OF YouR SUBSORIBERS. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
REFUSED. 


*¢ That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 

When heaven and earth shall pass away ; 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ?”” 

I was once in a large tobacco warehouse in 
one of our Southern cities, and saw standing in 
rows of about one hundred each, some two or 
three hundred hogsheads of tobacco. By and 
by, a geritleman who was called the inspector, 
examined the tobacco in each hogshead with 
the greatest care. Some of it he found to be 
perfectly sound ; while that contained in several 
other hogsheads was rotten and unfit for sale. 

On each unsound package he made a cross 
mark. I did not know what it meant; but 
presently the workmen came around, and hav- 
ing repaired the hogsheads, branded on each 
head, and in several other places, the word, 
reFruseD. Then indeed, did I know why the 
inspector had put his mark upon it. One hogs- 
head was then put on a cart and carried away 
to—I know not where. I watched it as the 
cart turned corner after corner; but the last 
thing that met my eye was that awful word, 


And O, dear children, how I thought of 
“That day of wrath, that dreadful day,” when 
all of us, small and great, shall stand before 
pudgment-seat of Christ, and then be judged 
for the deeds done in the body. How the 
thought flashed across my mind of the many 
children who shall be there; for if you will but 
step to yonder graveyard, you will find a great 
many more small graves than large ones. And 
I thought too, dear children, that perhaps some 
of you who read this account, have upon you 
God’s mark of indignation, and when you will 
come before him, that there will be branded 
upon your souls that awful word refused. How 
awful the thought to spend an eternity amid 
the groans and lamentations of the damned! 
O! then there will be “weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.” 

Children, come to Jesus. He will forgive all 
your sins, Though they be red like crimson, 
he will make them white as wool. ‘The Spirit 
and the Bride say, Come; and let him that 
heareth say, Come ; and let him that is athiret 
say, Come; and whosoever will, let him take 
the waters of life freely.” Pap. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ENERGY. 


*¢ Think well before you pursue it, 
And when you begia, go through it.’’ 
Willie Morrison was an orphan. His father 
and mother both died when he was quite young, 
and left him a friendless orphan, to brave the 


dangers and buffet the waves of sorrow and 


disappointment attendant on the life of father- 
less boys. 

Tis true, life looked sad to him. The past 
had been bright, but the future was dark and 
gloomy; and, moreover, he was poor. His 
father’s concern, after his death, had failed, and 
this deprived him of every cent. He had no 
arm to lean upon, but his heavenly Father’s; 
and to him he confided all, and relied upon 


to stady for the ministry of Christ. 

His employers urge him to remain with them, 
offer inducements; but “duty versus 
will” is his principle, enw he enters upon the 

paratory studies for the ministry. 

Peouliarly afflictive dispensations of Provi- 
dence again befall him. He is compelled to 
leave college, and devote his attention and 
means to the support of a near relative. We 
leave him at present teaching school, in order 
that he may obtain the necessary funds to com- 
plete his education. May God reward suitably 
his labours, and may he be a bright and shin- 
ing light in his kingdom. 

Dear little orphans, God will take care of 
you ; trust in him, and he will be nearer to you 
than an earthly parent. He that feedeth the 
ravens, and heareth the sparrows when they 
cry, will he turn a deaf ear to your supplica- 
tions? No. Then persevere, put forth every 
energy in your respective situations, and daily 
strive to become “holy as God is holy, and pure 
as he is pure.” 


HOW DO YOU PRAY? 


I was visiting at the house of little Hattie’s 
father. After she had been snugly tucked in 
bed by her kind mother, and we supposed her 
almost asleep, she suddenly aroused, saying, 

“O, I must say my prayer.” 

And so she began, “Our Father which art 
in heaven,” and repeated very rapidly -a few 
lines; then happening to think of something 
she wished to say to her sister, she stopped and 
told her story, and then, in the same careless 
manner, finished her prayer. 

Now, let me tell you how little Alice prays. 
She kneels down every night by the side of her 
little bed, with folded hands, and in a low and 
serious manner, as though she realized that 
she was speaking to God, repeats these pretty 
lines: 

“?Tis time to go to bed, 
And close my weary eyes; 

But first I’ll thank, for daily bread, 
My Father in the skies. 


“T fear that I this day 
Have not obeyed my God; 
Blest Saviour, pardon me, I pray, 
And wash me in thy blood. 


“T now am very young, 
But as I older grow, 

I hope to praise thee with my tongue, 
And more of thee to know.” 


Children, how do you pray? Like Hattie, or 
like Alice?— Well- Spring. 


GILT EDGED BIBLE FOR THIRTY-EIGHT 
CENTS.—The Subscribers have just opened 
over fifty cases of English Bibles, comprising more 
than twenty thousand copies, in every size, form, 
style of binding and price, ranging from thirty-eight 
cents to seventy-five dollars. p 
We give below a list of a few of our cheapest 
styles of binding, and would invite the attention of 
every one to our large and unrivalled stock, form- 
ing the most complete and extensive collection of 
cheap and costly Bibles, to be found in any single 
establishment in the world, embracing more than 
five hundred different varieties of binding. 


3000 Bibles Arabesque with gilt edges, 


1000 “ French Morocco, gilt edges, 8 each. 
750 “ and clasp, $1.25 each. 
750 “ > 4 gilt sides and edges, 88 cts. each. 
500 “ “ gilt sides, edges and clasp, $1.38 each. 
500 “ Fine Turkey, gilt edges, 1.25 each. 
350 “ “ gilt edges and clasp, 75 each, 


The Psalms of David in metre may be had bound 
up with any of the above styles at the same prices. 
' 7° A copy will be sent by mail free of postage 
on receipt of the retail price, either in money or 

e stamps. 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
june 30—3t 


DGEWORTH FEMALE SEMINARY, 

GREENSBORO’, NORTH CAROLINA.—The 

next Session of this Institution, which has now 

been in successful operation for fifteen years, will 
commence on Wednesday, the Ist day of August. 

The course of study is designed to be thorough 
and systematic, embracing every thing necessary to 
a sold and ornamental education. 

It ig very important that pupils be present at the 
opening of the Session. A few day’s absence at the 
commencement of the year, when the classes are 
formed, and new studies entered upon, may embar- 
rass the pupil for weeks. 

Catalogues containing the course of study, ex- 
penses, Hapa be forwarded on application to 

ICHARD STERLING, Principal, 
june 30—6t Greensboro’, North Carolina. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
_ mar 31—ly 


[™ UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHarter Buiipine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Derartment, Money is re- 
ceived party. Also, Monpay EVENINes on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest ‘s 
allowed of Frve ren cent. This is the oldest five 
r cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
tate. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W.Thompson,| Lawrence Johnsor, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 


Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
Srernen R. Caawrorp, President, 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
G. Sec’y and Treasurer, 
Actuarny—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
Xr In attendance at the Mffice of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P.M. 
oct 25—ly* 


HEISM—The Witness of Reason and Nature to 
an All-wise and Beneficent Creator. By the 
Rev. J. Tulloch, D. D., Principal and Primarius Pro- 
fessor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, St. An- 
drews, Scotland. 1i2mo. $1. 

The circumstances under which this Essay origi- 
nated, are as follows: 

Mr. Burnett, a merchant in Aberdeen, whose 
character appears to have been marked by a rare 
degree of Christian sensibility and benevolence, 
among other acts of liberality bequeathed certain 
sums to be expended at intervals of forty years, in 
the shape of two Premiums, inviting to the discus- 
sion of the evidences of religious truth, and espe- 
cially to the consideration and confirmation of the 
attributes of Divine Wisdom and Goodness. 

On this occasion the first Premium of £1800 (nine 
thousand dollars) was awarded to the Rev. R. A. 
Thompson, and the second of £600 (three thousand 
dollars) to the author of this volume, the judges hav- 
ing been Isaac Taylor, Henry Rogers, and the Rev. 
Baden Powell. 

The spirit of fairness and comprehensiveness in 
which this volume is written, will commend itself 
to every reader. The author has sought the truth 
simply, and has sought it with respect to tolerance 
for the opinions of those from whom he differs; but 
he has never shrunk in deference to any names 
from the assertion of his own convictions. 

He did not undertake the subject as a task-work, 
but because he felt a true interest in it, and thought 
it was capable of a more argumentative treatment 
than it had hitherto received. 

CONTENTS : 

Section I. Pri of Inductive Science.—Chap- 
ter 1. Principles of Evidence. 2. Doctrine of Cau- 
sation. 3. Doctrine of Final Causes. 4. Theistic 
Conclusion (General Laws). 

Supplementary. Special (Geological) Evidence of 
a Creator. 

Section II. Mlustrative ( Evidence.— 
Chapter 1. Cosmica! Arrangements. 2. Structure 
of the Earth. 3. Cosmical and Terrestrial Magni- 
tudes—Divine Power. 4. Elementary Combinations 
—Crystallization. 5.Organization—Design. 6. Spe- 
cial Organic Phenomena—Vegetable. 7. Special 
om Phenomena—Animal. 8. Typical Forms 
—Divine Wisdom. 9. Mental Order. 10. Sensa- 

11. Instinct. 12. Cogni- 
13. Emotive Structure in 


tion—Divine Goodness. 
tive Structure in Man. 
Map. 

Section III. Moral Intuitive Evidence.—Chapter 
1. Moral Intuitive Evidence. 2. Freedom—Divine 
Personality. 3. Conscience—Divine Righteousness. 
4. Reason—lInfinity (a Priori Argument). 

Section IV. Difficulties Regarding the Divine Wis- 
dom and Goodness.—Chapter |. Statement of Diffi- 
culties, &c. 2. General Considerations. 3. Spe- 
cial Examination of Difficulties—Physica] Pain and 
Death. 4. Special Examination of Difficulties—Sor- 
row. 5. Special Examination of Diffculties—Social 
Evils. 6. Special Examination of Difficulties—Sin. 
7. Considerations, &c., derived from ‘‘ Written 
Revelation.”? 8. The Divine Man—Incarnate Wis- 
dom and Love. 9. The Gospel a Divine Power of 
Moral Elevation. 10. Limited of 
Gospel.—Millenia! t. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, . 
285 Broadway, New York. 

And WILLIAM'S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 

june 30—3t 
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WILLIAM 8, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphis. 
june 30—3t 
BWARK FEMALE SENINARY.—Mies H. 
CHAMBERLAIN, The second see- 
sion of thie Seminary will commence August 29th, 
1865, and continue 
Teams rea Sueston— and tuition in Eag- 
lish and Latin, $70; Languages, each, $10; Music 
on Piano, or Guitar, with use of instrament, $20 to 


War ia Southern Russia, written in a Tent in the 
Crimea. By Major E. Bruce Hamley, author of 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood.” 1I2mo, paper covers, 
37} cents. 

The first thousand of this work was exhausted ia 
three days! The public did not wait to learn what 
the critics would say of it. The subject and the 
reputation of the author made it sell. Buy it and 


try it. 

Published by wo. 69 LINCOLN, | 
o. asnin a treet, 

And for sale by all the Booksellers. 

“june 30—3t 


NE CUT CORNERS—The Experiences of a 

Conservative Family in Fanatical Times} Io- 
volving some Account of a Connecticut Village, the 
People who Lived in it, and those who came there 
from the City. By Benauly. 456pp. 12mo, cloth, 
Ulustrated. Price, $1.25. 

This tale deals with home matters and familiar 
scenes, presenting in the happiest manner many of 
the peculiarities of American, and. especially of 
New England life. It has real humour and sound 
satire, and is, withal, a thoroughly enjoyable tale 
with a moral. If we should pronounce it equal 
to Charles Dickens’ best effort, people would say, 
** this is merely a publisher praising his own wares;”? 
yet we believe that after reading it, very many will 
award it thie degree of praise. If ** Cone Cut Cor 
ners’? does not prove very popular, we shail lose 
confidence in our own judgment of books. 

Advanced sheets of a smal! portion of this book 
having been submitted to a few editors, the follow- 
ing —aent respecting them have already been re- 
ceived. 

A regular Yankee story. © * A sort of pum 
kin-pie and thanksgiving-day entertainment.— 
York Times. 

In the perusal of its pages, the reader will find a 
source of exquisiteenjoyment. * * Eccentricit 
and sobriety, fashionable folly and genuine good 
sense, sparkling wit and mirth-provoking humour, 
are blended in due and happy proportion. The 
style of the writer is graceful, luminous, and en- 
chants with a magic that tempts us ever onward. 
We predict for the work a rapid and extensive sale. 
It has only to come before the public to be appre- 
ciated.—Capital City Fact. 

We shall await with interest the publication of 
the entire work. The author, who writes with great 
ease, fluency, and grace, has a fair dash of humour, 
exhibits keen powers of observation, and (the scenes 
being principally laid in a quiet rural district of 
Connecticut), hits off with great happiness, some of 
the broader peculiarities of New England life.— 
Boston Traveller. . 

A vein of humour runs through it, which will give 
the reader a good laugh if he wants one. Captain 
Mayferrie, Miss Provy, the Deacon, and other cha- 
racters, are done to life.—Putnam’s Magazine. 


Just published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 
_ june 23—3t 23 Park Row, New York. 


ANTED—A FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL.— 
Two Ladies, experienced Teachers, wish to 
take charge of a Female High School in a town in 
Virginia, Maryland, or one of the Middle States. 
They will give instruction in French, Music, and 
all the branches usually taught in Female Semina- 
ries and High Schools. The best 
given. Address, C. A. R. 
june 23—65t* Manchester, Carroll co., Maryland, 


testimonials 


ESTCHESTER ACADEMY, WESTCHES- 
TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—Wiuiam F. Wears, A. M., Pri 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ers. The scholastic year is divided into two ses- 
sions of full five months each, commencing 
tively on the first days of May and November. Pu- 
pils received at any time, and charged from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 
tensive. 

Teams—$100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition. Without the classics $96, 
in advance. Extras: Music (Piano, Violin, Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
or upon application to the Principal, 

Access from Philadel phia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Colum- 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
Westchester. ap 7—6m 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


RINCIPAL WANTED FOR AN ACADEMY.— 
— Wanted, in Cambridge Washington Acade- 
my, @ permanent Principal, of religious character 
and scientific attainments, to sustain a first class In- 
stitution. The location is healthy and delightful, 
with good buildings and extensive patronage. Ad- 

dress the ’ Rev. E. H. NEWTON, 
Cambridge, Washington county, New York. 

june 16—4t 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY—In the new Build- 
ing of the City Institute, Northeast corner of 
Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia, ( En- 
trance on Eighteenth street. )—Boys are prepared for 
college, or for a business life. e Institution has 
a department for instruction in the primary branch- 
es. The next session will commence on Monday, 
September 3d. Circulars may be obtained at the 
Academy, and at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
LUCIUS BARROWS 
JOHN H. WESTCOTT,} Principals. 
Rererences.—Rev. John Maclean, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey; Rev. M. B. 
Hope, D. D., Princeton, New Jersey. Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. E. P. 
Rogers, D. D., J. D. White, M. D., James Dunlap, 
Samuel T. Bodine, George H. Stuart, William 8. 
Martien, Philadelphia. june 23—13t* 


Treatise—Second Prize—In Press, from ad- 
vance sheets—Theism; the Witness of Reason and 
Nature to an all-wise and beneficent Creator. By 
the Rev. J. Tulloch, D. D., Principal of St. Mary’s 

yt St. Andrews, Scotland, (ready in a few 
ays). 

Also in preparation—I. Ridgley’s Body of Divini- 
ty. Il. Fox’s Acts and Monuments; illustrated. 
III. London Lectures to Young Men, for 1855. 
IV. A New Work ; by the author of Jeanie Morrison. 
Will be published oY R. Carter & Brothers, Broad- 
ways New York. he Tract House Depository, 
Baltimore, Fayette street, near Charles, will receive 
them as soon as issued. 

New Books just published—I. Tyng’s Rich Kins- 
man; $1. II. Footsteps of St. Paul ; $1. III. Dra- 
mond’s Emily Vernon; 75 cts. IV. Mathew Hen- 
ry’s Miscellaneous Works; $4. V. Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest, complete; $2. VI. Ashton Cottage, or the 
True Faith; 60 cents. VII. Family of Heather- 
dale; 50 cents. 

TRACT HOUSE DEPOSITORY, 
Fayvtte street, Baltimore, 
june 23—3\f 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 
525 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.—The next 
Academic year of this Institution will commence on 
Monday, September 3d, 1855. This Seminary is 
pleasantly situated inthe upper part of Chestnut 
street, a location combining al] the advantages of 
the city, with comparative retirement from its ez- 
citement. The house is commedious and pleasant, 
and no expense has been spared to make it attrac- 
tive and home-like. 

Testimonr1at.—I cannot serve the cause of Fe- 
male Education better, than to recommend to pub-. 
lic confidence the Seminary, of which Miss Bonney 
and Miss Dillaye are Principals. 

My testimonial is based on personal observation, 
and on the satisfactory improvement of pupils from 
my own family. 

The course of study is ample and well chosen; 
the discipline kind and effective; the health and 

‘morals properly supervised; and due pains taken 
to make the boarding pupils realize that they are 
the constituent members of a refined, intelligent, 


religious, and happy home. 
DAVID MALIN 


District Secretary A. B. C. F. M. 
Philadelphia, May 18, 1855. 
Terms and Course of Study from Circulars. 


Rererences.— Revs. H. A. Boardman, D. D., 
David Malin, C. Wadsworth, M. G. Clark, J. New- 
ton Brown, D. D., Wm. B. Jacobs, Philadelphia. 
Revs. E. Lathrop, D. D., A. D. Gillette, R. Bab- 
cock, D. D., New York City. Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., 
Baltimore. Rev. G. Kempton, New Brunswick 
_N.J. Rev. Thos, Gee. Rev 

Howard Malcom, M. D., Lewisburgh, Pa. ‘Ste- 
n B. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, N. 
oolworth, LL.D., Albany, N. ¥Y. Hon. Charles 

B. Penrose, Paul T. Jones, 

man, Philedelphia. Hon. R. 


Eeq., St. Louis, Mol T. Faller, M, D., Besafort, 
8.C. Hon. D. A. Turner; W 
Ww. Eaton D. D., Hamilton, 


Jackson, Pittsburgh, Pa 


MARY L. BONNEY, 


HARRIBT A- DILLAYE, 
june 23—3m Associate 


John B. Sempl Pi Pa. 


Geo. 


$25; Drawing, $10; Painting in water colours, $10;:| Ha 
Painting in Oils, $20; Fancy Work, $6) Washing Also, a constant supply of pablications of 
per dozen, 37} cents. ae always on hand and for sale at the lowest, 
Prof. B.D. Porter, J. W. Weston, A. M., Principal | Fraace, and Germany. june 9—3t 
ilson -» J. W. Bvane, Eeq., Newark. George W'! HENRY MOORE—Gerraat Fox, 
Earle, Prof. C. Leng, 533 Arch street 
ville, Pe. Rev. J. H. ill, Secretary | West of Broad, North side, 
American Bible Society, New York. Geo. McNeill, | attention paid to all business entrusted to my care 
Eq. Fayetteville, North Carolina. All articles appertaining to the above basiness con- 
irculars, containing course of study, and other | stantly on hand, and furnished at the shortest pos- 
particulars, may be obtained by addressing the Pria- | sible natien, at moderate prices. 
cipal, at Newark, Delaware. june 108 19—ly HENRY MOORE, 
ECOND THOUSAND NOW READY !—The Story BPOSITORY OF THE BIB I Or 
of the Campaign. A lete Narrative of the VIRGINIA.—Paicz & 


> 
the Christian public and readers generally, to their 
of. jous and literat . Par 
Sunday-schoo! de 


any of thé Publishing Societies, promptly attended 
to. We have lately received, among other new 
and valuable issues of the press :—j. The Great 
Question: Will 7 Consider the Subject of Per- 
sonal Religion ? by Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D.; 50 
cents. 2%. Sketches of the Presbyterian Church, by 
Rey. J. E. Rockwell; 30 cents. 3, What is Calvin- 
ism? by Rev. W. D. Smith, D. D.; 36 cts. 4. Ew 
taxia, or the Presbyterian Liturgies j $1. 5. Evile 
of Howell on Infant Baptism ; cents. 6. Emily 
Vernon, or Filial Piety Exemplified ; 75 ots. 7. Pray- 
ers of the Apostle Paul; 75 cents. 8. Kurts’s Sa- 
cred History, from the sixth German edition; $1.25. 
9. Ledderhose’s Life of Melancthon, frem the Ger- 
man; $1. 10. Prime’s Travels in Europe and the 
East; two vols.; $2. 11. Englishwoman ia Rue 
sia, from fourth London edition; $1. 12. Volume 
Third of the Child’s Catechism of Scripture History. 
Hymns,” Pastoral Letter,’? “ Monito 

Letters,” ‘Bohemian Martyrs,” Adam and 
Christ,” Perseverance of Saints,” and other re- 
cent issues of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

june 16—«f 


JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvet Mies, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any Seah 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
aad moral and religious instruction. 

‘ per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
— with fall particulars, address the Prin- 

References—The President and Professors of the 
Coll of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. - oct 31—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
mere’ bo near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due 
nence is to daily instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one meng mn, the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by a Principal, 
v. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
aug 12—tf 
ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved me » and keep constant- 
he hand, a large assortment of their superior 
ls, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their “* Rotating Yoke,” 
and other om ys Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


we a JERSEY ACADEMY AT BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY.—The Trustees tfully 
announce to the public that the Rev. P. E. Steven- 
son (now Principal of the Presbyterial Institute at 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania), has accepted the office of 
Principal, with special charge of the Classical De- 
rtment, of the Academy, and will enter upon his 
uties as soon as his present en ments 
The Institution will re-open on Tuesday, August 
7th, and prompt attendance is requested. Students 
will find a home with the Principal. It is desirable, 
when convenient, that application be made pre- 
viously. june 9—tf 


AND KINGDOM—Or the 
Locality, » and Perpetuity Christ's 
Kingdom, by the Rev. J. Harkness. . 

A spirit of candor, of religious reverence, and of 
earnest desire to come to the truth pervading this 
volume, will commend it to the perusal of Chris- 
tians.—New York Observer. 

We have read the book with interest. Some of 
the descriptions of the Millennial glory, and of the 
consummation of Christ’s kingdom are glowing and 
full of devout feeling.— Presbyterian. 

His views are sustained by an array of scri 
evidence, and are reasoned with a fairness, rce, 
and earnestness, that present a striking contrast to 
the baseless assumptions, bold sophistries, and 
slashing dogmatism of such writers as Brown, and 
some otiters, who have lately appeared on the side 
of and are pted to give the 
truth he advocates a d impression.— Theological 
and Literary Journal. =e 

Sold by J. Moffet, F. Knight, R. Carter & Brothers 
M. W. Dodd, New York. William S. & Alfred 
Martien, Philadelphia. Patterson & Clark, Cincin- 
nati, and Booksellers generally. Price 75 cents. 

june 2—6t 


"foams MINOR WORKS, THIRD SERIES. 
—A new volume, now ready, containing : 
Infant Salvation; or, All Saved that Die in In- 


fancy. 

The Communicant’s Manual. A Plain and Prac- 
tical Exposition of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Baptismal Font. An Exposition of the Ne- 
ture and Obligations of Christian Baptism. 

Bound in one volume, to match the uniform edi- 
tion of Cumming’s Works. Price 75 cents. Also, 
in separate volumes, neatly bound in c!oth, price 
374 cents each. 


CUMMING’S WORKS, UNIFORM EDITION, RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 

Family Prayers for each Morning and Evening in 
the Year. ith references to appropriate Scrip- 
ture Readings, two vols., 12mo; price $1.50. 

The Signs of the Times; or, the Present, Past, 
and Future. In one volume, 12mo; price 75 cts. 

Cumming’s Apocalyptic Sketches, 
price $1.50. 

Cumming’s Seven Churches of Asia Minor. One 
volume ; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Miracles. One vol- 
ume; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables. One vol- 
ume; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel. One volume; 
price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Minor Works, Ist and 2d series. Two 
vols. price containing 

A Message from ; or, Thoughts on Religion 
for Thinking Men. . | 

The Comforter; or, Thoughts on the Influence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Christ our Passover; or, Thoughts on the Atone- 
ment. 

Christ Receiving Sinners. 

The Finger of God. 

so, in separate volumes, neatly bound in cloth 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 

25 South Sixth street, above Chestnat, Philadelphia. 

june 9—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
Terk and No, 286 Broadway, New 


WILLIAM 8& MARTIEN & CO. 


_ TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 


responsible. 
No subscription received for a less term than one 


Rates A ing.—For 15 ines, first inser- 


TERMS TO CLUBS 
Five copies to.one address, for one yeat, . $10.00 


Ten copies to one address, for one year,» 


With an additional copy to the person. 


possible. Address, 
WILLIAM 8. MAR & 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, 


wo volumes; ~ 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
4s of hie foes from their bodi in commercial house, very || and valuable stock yer to ‘their oh 
| He professes religion, connects himself with | clesiastical History of the fret ‘ 
Carta with feeble struggles, being without feelers A Woman’s Answer. the Church, and with no little fear and trem- Giesler’s lintory 4 $90, 
ae ~§ — oar their ocean melody; | bling, commences his journey from the city of ‘ vine’ DE 
Men wing of and with.only the remnant of a lég, and I | on the 
whe < | te di- | Destruction to the New Jerusalem. The con- Laws Wines ce the: | 
ration of Pas ol. Latah. Writings of he 
Goods tolic Fathers. Latia). | 
Also, constantly on hand the well known tranele- 
of the nvalides, I do not know; but I thought that 
7 of ordinaly his industry would not be worth much there- 
thought, thorough re | after. I never learned which party was 
Be fo, oth sorts , end much _ victorious, nor the cause of the war; but I 
~The euthor surveys felt for the rest of that day as if I had my 
to us>int and phases. 
a called philosophy, and the jeers of sci + m the country for the works 0 . 
3 appreciated by all who find pleasure 
| the profound truths which have to | 
Reronr oF var Commrsstonzn or Patents ror | 
vue Yuan 1654. Washington, 1855, Beverly | 
qublication, from. the Patent Office et | 
by Uongrees, the present volume embracing. | 
+ pertment of Arts and Manufacturers. Tv affotde a | 7 
strikitig ifluétratidh’ of ‘the sctivity of American 
nd comprise ap immense amount nfor- 
’ pio. will be found interesting to the cu- 
the branches embraced in this depart- 
per & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 293. 
a The author, who is an Englishman, went to . ; 
- California in search of adventure in 1850—the . 
Sin. 
4 
4 prospect of Christianizing any considerable portion 
refused. 
| 
4 ¢ year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
° notice to the contrary, will be considered a» wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
procured be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
Him sitantic fer the emperor, he face- until all a are pai, oxcept at the discretion 
4 tiously compared’ Mmself to those quacks of the P 
3 | 8 lines or less, first i 50 cents; repeti- ’ 
a : tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
. to be made in advance. 
| 
3 | 
who may act as agent 
q | Site copie 10 one addres, for ove Yer $30.00 
fc re of his enemy, having Bev his ‘ore A Beall Dan Wascantan Nf an additional 
et away, exposing what vi he had there to With an edditiamal cepy to the agent. 
‘says that the absence of body, in ahd thé dark carbuncles of the suf- | cured 
4 railrosd accident, is better than «presence 


